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Industrial Cooperation Number 


TAKING STEPS TOWARD PEACE 
In INDUSTRY 


_By JAMES J. DAVIS 
Secretary of Labor 


Laying a Basis for Industrial Harmony 


By LAWRENCE F,. ABBOTT 
President, The Outlook Company 


CThe Foreman as a Factor in 
Management 


By J. G. BRADLEY 
President, Elk River Coal and Lumber Company 


Injection of Spirit into a Mining Camp 
By E. M. SAWYER 
Phelps Dodge Corporation 


—And many other equally important articles dealing 
with relationships between employer and employe 
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Of VITAL INTERES] 
lioMINING MEN 


INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 
SELECTIVE IMMIGRATION 
TAXATION 
STANDARDIZATION 


HESE are major themes before 
the 26th Annual Convention of the 
American Mining Congress. 


In addition to the Convention is the 
Exposition of Mines and Mining 
Equipment and the Open Forum for 
discussion of all day to day problems 
of management. 

The character and completeness of 
this display of improved and stand- 
ardized equipment, with its resultant 
operative economy, make your attend- 
ance doubly important. 


\T MILWAUKEI 


September 24-29 


As a matter of good business judgment, 
send your superintendents,” engineers and 
foremen. It will mean dollars to you. 
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“‘The Waugh Way Wins’’ 


Peru, Too 
WHEREVER Waugh drills go, there you will 
find records being made. 


HERE’S a shaft-sinking crew which has just estab- 
lished a new Peruvian speed record with Waugh 
drills at the Excelsior shaft of the Cerro de Pasco 
Copper Corporation. And the best previous shaft- 
sinking record in Peru was also made with Waugh 
drills. 

IF you want fast, economical work in your shaft- 
sinking, there’s one sure way—the Waugh way. 


Write the nearest branch office today for our shaft- 
sinker booklets. 


Denver, Colorado 
Rock Drills, Drill Sharpeners, Hole Punchers and Portable Hoists 


San Francisco El Paso Joplin 


Sole Agents in South Africa 
Southern Life Building 


South Aisica 


Sole Agents in Japan 
‘okyo, Japan 


lakh 


Lima New York City Melbourne 
Seranton Seattle Wallace Santiago Houghton Mexico City 
St. Louis Salt Lake City Birmingham Duluth Butte Pittsburgh Pottsville 
Canadian Rock Drill Company, Limited 
Sole Agents in Canada 
Montreal Cobalt elson Vancouver 
The Denver Rock Drill & Machinery Company, Ltd. Andrews & George Company, 
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No MILL Too SMALL 
—OR Too DISTANT 


T sometimes happens that an improved method in mining or 

milling is applicable only to the larger operations. But not 
so with AERO BRAND CYANIDE. Its advantages can be 
enjoyed by the small operator as well as by the large. 


Aero Brand Cyanide is equally applicable in any flow sheet. It is used 
without expense for equipment or change in practice, no matter what 
tonnage or what ore you handle. . The metallurgical results will be at least 
equal to any previously attained with any other grade of cyanide. 

The lower cost of Aero Brand is a lower cost for cyanide laid down at 
your mill. Special types of heavy air-tight galvanized iron drums are pro- 
vided to meet all transportation conditions. The drums withstand tropical 
climatic conditions and the severe handlings encountered in transporting 
supplies by muleback to Central and South America. 


There is no reason for not using Aero Brand; there is every reason for 
using it. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


. Fraser Chalmers (S.A.) Limited, Delmore House, 
Special Foreign Agents: yyorshall Street, Johannesburg, South Africa. 
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BYERS PIPE 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
Any pipe carrying 
hot water or condensate 


Van Stoning 


Byers Pipe 


equipment, Byers pipe can now ore pays you to specify and insta ers pi 
Van Stoned. Specifications P pipe 


for Byers pipe with Van Stone for steam drips, drains and return lines as 
well as for blow-offs, soot blower piping and 


on request. hot water supply or circulating lines. 


The economy amounts to more than the 
mere saving of the pipe itself, for failures 
spell loss of production, idle time of workers, 
and replacement expense which amounts to 
many times the bare pipe cost. 


Byers Bulletin No. 38 “The Installation Cost of Pipe” 
contains cost analyses of various pipe systems, with notes 
on corrosive con-tions in different kinds of service. 


Send for copy. 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Established 1864 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES CLEVELAND HOUSTON 


Distributors in all Jobbing Centers 


wert 


“Seo 
' Look for the Name and Year rolled in every length 
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SIVYER <—S} CASTINGS 
DEPENDABLE 


Made clean and sound 
by intelligent molding 
methods 


Before it was made in Sivyer 
Steel, the casting shown above 
dulled machiningtools quickly 
because they encountered 
sand and slag in the surface 
on which they worked; in 
addition holes and pits were 
revealed after partial machin- 
ing, so that rejections from 
this cause were high. 


The manufacturer finally came 
to Sivyer with his problems. 


We found that the sand and 
slag in the machined surface 
were due to the pattern design 
and method of molding. A 
few simple changes, which 
enabled us to substitute, drag 
for cope and cope for drag, 
produced castings with clean, 
smooth surface, free from sand 
and slag. 


To eliminate the holes and 
pits, we devised a new 
method of heading and gating. 


The resulting castings did 
away with frequent sharpen- 
ings and replacements of tools. 
Their interior integrity elimin- 
ated the rejections formerly 
caused by holesand pits. And 
their generally superior quality 
shortened the machining time 
per casting by one hour. 


Send Blue Prints 


If your cost sheets, tools, or 
rejections indicate unduly high 
machining costs for some of 
your steel parts, whether cast- 
ings or forgings, send us your 
blue prints with an explana- 
tion of your difficulties. We 
will study the problems in- 
volved and recommend 
Possible solutions without 
obligation on your part. 
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Better Castings 


ERTAIN planing and boring tools in the 

plant of a manufacturer of mining 
machinery required an unusual amount of 
grinding and replacement. Sand and slag on 
the surface of a certain transmission casting 
dulled them rapidly. The entire machining 
cost was investigated and proved to be unduly 
high. The manufacturer’s usual sources of 


‘ supply could not get rid of the trouble; so he 


came to Sivyer. The Sivyer castings elimin- 
ated the unusual wear on the tools and cut 
machining time per casting by one hour. Tools 
are keen inspectors of castings and originate 
many of the orders that come to Sivyer from 
more than a thousand miles away. 


365-pound bearing casting 

ra heavy-duty power 
shovel, Sivyer-made to re- 
duce machining costs. 


When Dull Tools Recommend 


V 
aa q 
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Notice to the Mining and 
Quarry Engineer 


Dorman Self-Contained Dustless Wave Power 
Rock Drill. 


Dorman (patented) Expansible and Flexible 
Joints and Piping. 


Vislok the Reliable and ONLY Safety TRIPLE 
Lock in the World. 


Will be practically demonstrated at the follow- 
ing LONDON Exhibitions:— 


International Mining Exhibition, London, June 
Ist to 14th. | 


Engineering and Shipping Exhibition, London, 
August 31st to September 22nd. 


Public Works, Roads and Transport Exhibi- 
tion, London, November 22nd to 29th. 


For further particulars and descriptive Booklets, 
apply to Mr. Walter Haddon, Salisbury 
Square, London, E. C. 4. 


Worn Hammers replaced at small cost without the necessity of the scrapping 
or regrinding of the Wave Rock Drill Body which continues workable. This 
is a distinct saving in maintenance cost compared with Compressed Air practice. 


in the Chief ’ in the Chief 


Countries of the World A Countries of the World 
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36 hp. R.A.C. Petrol Engine Wave Power Plant working THREE Drills simul- 
taneously or separately at 2,400 blows per minute or at any frequency required. 


y INDEPENDENT and AUTOMATICALLY  4-in. bits with one chuck only. The high frequency 

SYNCHRONISED ROTATION of the DRILL makes for ease in collaring holes as Wave Power 
= STEELS on the return stroke of hammer. No _ impulses arrive continuously at all lengths of stroke 
Splines used. Any Drill Steel used from 1-in. to from zero. 


The running Water conveying the Power converts all the 
rock debris into liquid sludge. Controlled by Drill Operator. 
Keeps Drill Cool. The bit always works on the virgin rock face. 


DUSTLESS Drilling without Increased Equipment 


For further particulars and descriptive Booklets 
Mr. WaLtTerR Happon, Salisbury Square, London, E 


Worn Hammers replaced at small cost without the necessity of ais scrapping 
or regrinding of the Wave Rock Drill Body which continues workable. This 
is a distinct saving in maintenance cost compared with Compressed Air practice. 


iy 


Saves over 5()% in Power Costs and Time compared with Air Power 


DORMAN Self-Contained DUSTLESS 
Wave Power Rock Drill 


\ Generator can be worked ( 
close up to the Rock face “a 


or Power Costs. 


(f 


\ 


\ 


This border is a reproduction 


“Flexstel” is a Registered 
Trade Mark. 
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by Drill Operator. 


chuck only. 


A Three Drill Self-contained Wave Power Plant is 
permanently fixed on a Steel Frame Trolley to run on 
a 2 ft. 6 in. gauge railway, and consists of a 4 
cylinder Dorman Petrol Engine, 36 R.A.C. rating, 
coupled to a Wave Generator (Patented) through 
an ordinary gear-box and clutch. Can be designed 
for Engine, under its own power, to move the com- 
plete unit any distance. Rails not necessary. 


THREE Cradle mounted Dustless Rock Drills, 
can be worked simultaneously or intermittently, 
each on a separate Pipe Line at a length of 
One Hundred and Thirty feet each drill, or 


Two Cradle mounted Dustless Rock Drills can be 
worked simultaneously or intermittently, each 
on a separate Pipe line at a length of Two 
Hundred and Fifty feet each drill, or 


One Cradle mounted Dustless Rock Drill can be 
worked at a pipe-line length of Five Hundred 


feet. 
Several separate pipe lines of 500 ft. each can be 
r in economic use serving in rotation the several 


districts of the Quarry. One Drill continuously at 
work while the other rock faces are being cleared. 


The Power Input through Generator, instantane- 
ously and automatically adjusts itself to the vary- 
ing working load to correspond with the number 
of Dustless Rock Drills being operated at any one 
time. Immediately one or more drills are shut off 
or temporarily stopped, the Power Input automatic- 
ally reduces itself to the minimum power demanded. 
There is no heavy idle load. 

The “Dorman” Engine is a standard design with 
all working parts standardized and interchangeable 
and giving ample reserve power. If necessary can 
be adapted to run on Paraffin. The Oil Lubricator 
of Engine and Wave Generator is automatic. The 
complete Generator Plant can be left unattended 


other than granite, these speeds are exceeded. 


Diameter of Bit. Rate of Penetration. 
4 


ee ins. per minute 
4 ins. per minute 
6 ins. per minute 


reduced jambing of Wave Drill. 


AS 


Patented in the Chief Countries 
of the World. 


Saves over 5()% in Power Costs and Time compared with Air Power 


DORMAN Self-Contained DUSTLESS | 
Wave Power Rock Drill 


Generator can be worked close up to Rock Face 


The running Water conveying the Power converts all the debris into liquid sludge. 


The Wave Generator can be driven by Electric Motor 
or any form of Prime mover 


Controlled 


Keeps Drill Cool.' The bit always operates on the virgin rock face. 


INDEPENDENT and Automatically synchronised Rotation of the Drill Steels on the return 
stroke of the Hammer. No Splines used. Any Drill Steel used from 1-in. to 4-in. bits with one 
The high frequency makes for ease in collaring holes as Wave Power impulses 
arrive continuously at all lengths of stroke from zero. 


DUSTLESS Drilling without Increased Equipment or Power Costs 
Works Three Drills Simultaneously or Separately 


for long working periods. The Plant can be worked 
by unskilled labor. The working pressures are 
within perfectly safe limits. Wave Power is trans- 
mitted through “Flexstel”—a Patented Flexible 
Steel Pipe Line tested hydraulically up to 9 tons 
pressure per square inch. Wave Power can be 
transmitted through permanently fixed plain piping. 
The complete equipment is made to withstand the 
roughest usages of practical mining. 


There are no Mechanical Springs in the Equipment 
as the basic scientific principle of Wave Transmis- 
siun, viz., the Storage of Energy in fluids, is practi- 
cally applied. A distinct feature of the Dustless 
Rock Drill is the independent automatically syn- 
chronized rotation of the Drill Steel. No splines 
used. Any standard Drill Steels can be used with 
any Wave Plant. The Cradle is made to suit 
standard rigs. 


Water—the medium for carrying the Wave Power—is 
continuously passed under pressure down the centre of 
the Drill Steel to the drill point. and this supply can be 
control ed and varied by the operator as he works the 
drill. The running water helps to keep the drili cool. 
The prompt and continuous clearance of debris eliminates 
the cushioning effect associated with air drilling, and the 
natural result is the drilling speed of Wave Power cor- 
respondingly increases. The drill always works on the 
virgin face of the rock. Dry drilling, if required can be 
done on a closed Water Pipe Line. and does not involve 
any — or expensive alterations in the Wave Equip- 
ment. 


Wave Power reliably secures dustless rock drilling with 
out extra water cost. With certainty it eliminates all 
dust, and effectually overcomes the cause—dry dust—that 
creates miner’s Phthisis—the dreaded disease peculiar to 
the Mining Industry. 


Actual comparative drilling results on hardest Cornish 
Granite show a saving in power and titme of more than 
50% over compressed air. On the basis of equal power 
consumption the drilling results by Wave Power are more 
than double that by compressed air. 

Wave Plants work with any ordinary Drill Steels varying 
in diameter from 1 inch to 4 inches at 2,400 blows per 
minute or whatever number of blows conditions require. 
One Chuck is only necessary for the whole range of Drill 
Steel sizes named. 


Regular working Drilling speeds in hardest Cornish Granite as follows. In quarries, 


Diameter of Bit. Rate of Penetratie™, 


IM... 10 ins. per minute 
1% IM... 14 ins. per minute 
Miacaudcase’ 18 ins. per minute 


Where drilling hole traverses fissures or joint planes or drilling near a faulted zone there is 


Patented in the Chief Countries 
of the World. 
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DORMAN Self-Contained DUSTLESS 


WAVE POWER ROCK DRILL 


Generator can be worked close up to Rock Face 


{INDEPENDENT and Automatically synchron- 
ised Rotation of the Drill Steels on the return 
stroke of the Hammer. No Splines used. Any 
Drill Steel used from 1-in. to 4-in. bits with one 
chuck only. The high frequency makes for ease 
in collaring holes as Wave Power impulses arrive 


continuously at all lengths of stroke from zero. 
The running Water conveying the Power converts 
all the rock debris into liquid sludge. 

Controlled by Drill Operator. Keeps Drill Cool. 


The bit always operates on the virgin rock face. 


DUSTLESS Drilling without Increased Equipment 
or Power Costs. 


WAVE POWER COSTS compared with 
COMPRESSED AIR POWER COSTS 


Using Electricity as the motive Power at 3d. per 
unit, Wave Power shows a Saving of the Power 
Costs alone of approximately 16/- per 100 feet 
when horizontally drilling short holes (4 feet 


deep). With deeper holes (20 feet deep) and 
fewer changes of drill bits Wave Power would 
show greater savings of the power costs than 16/- 
for each 100 feet drilled. 


DOWN HOLES drilled by this plant to a depth of 20 ft. 
at Double the Speed of a Steam Driven Piston Drill 


Comparative tests have been made by an Inde- 
pendent engineer of a Wave Power Rock Drill 
with the latest pattern of a Compressed Air Drill, 
both horizontally drilling the same diameter 
holes, and using same steels, through a 4 foot 


thick block of hardest Cornish Granite. The 
Wave Power Generator and Air Compressor were 
driven by an electric motor. In each case 4 steels 
were used, starting with a 2 inch bit and finishing 
with 1% inch bit. 


The power both consumed when drilling and with the drill shut off 
was recorded and results in units given below 


COMPRESSED WAVE 
AIR POWER 


a 


. Time drilling hole through 4 ft. block including time to set up 


. Time occupied in changing Steels and setting up 


hole 


17 minutes 
13 minutes 


minutes 
6%4 minutes 


drill for next 


d. Power consumption when drilling 


. Power consumption when drill was shut off.................... 


f. Power cost when drilling in units (K.W. hrs.) ( 
g 


x 
. Power cost when drill shut off (—) 


4 minutes 4 minutes 
17.78 K.W. 11.9 K.W. 
6.97 K.W. 7.0 K.W. 
3.85 units | 1.29 units 
464 units 467 units 
4.314 units 1.757 units 


Wave Power drills at twice the speed when using 
only two-thirds of the power consumed by Com- 
‘pressed Air both working under the same condi- 
tions viz., 6% minutes compared to 13 minutes 
taken by Compressed Air, therefore, Drilling by 
Wave the Power cost is only one-third the cost of 
drilling by Compressed Air, viz., Wave Power 
costs 1.29 units whereas Air Power costs 3.85 
units per foot drilled. 

Including the time and power for changing steels 
(4 minutes in each case) the inclusive power 
costs are 1.757 units per foot drilled for Wave as 
compared to 4.314 units for Air. Wave Power 
costs are only 40% of Compressed Air Power 


costs per foot drilled, therefore conservatively 
stated Wave shows savings in Power and Time 
alone of more than 50%. 


There are no Mechanical Springs. Lower Main- 
tenance costs. Absolute Portability. The plant 
can be worked by unskilled labor and the working 
pressures are within perfectly safe limits. Fine 
fitting pistons not necessary thereby reducing 
maintenance costs. Wave Power Hammer is 
water lubricated. 


Where the drilling hole traverses fissures or joint 


planes or drilling near a faulted zone there is 
reduced jambing of Wave driven drill. 


Worn Hammers replaced at small cost without the necessity of the scrapping 


or regrinding of the Wave Rock Drill Body which continues workable. 


This 


is a distinct saving in maintenance cost compared with Compressed Air practice. 
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VISLOK backs up its definite claims to be the ONLY 
LOCK NUT that CAN AND DOES PERMAN. 
ENTLY LOCK by offering to send FREE SAMPLE 
on the stipulation you will put to severest test under 
your own conditions. 


VISLOK the ONLY Patented Lock Nut that has ever 
succeeded. Eight years in practical use. Thousands of 
other lock nuts have been invented but all failed to prove 
their claims to be Safe and Reliable under practical work- 
ing conditions. 


VISLOK by the AUTOMATIC ACTION of LOCKING with 
an Ordinary Spanner makes THREE Locks which are Inter- 
dependent whereby you get Certainty, Permanency, Security, 
Reliability of Lock. 


STANDARDISED in the N 7 THREE AUTOMATIC 
RAILWAY, MINING I LOCKS WITH ONE 
ELECTRICAL | All| MOVEMENT OF 

SPANNER 


Safety TRIPLE Lock Nut 
in the World 


NO WASTE THIS IS WHY 
DEFIES VIBRATION VISLOK IS 
CAN BE RE-USED. - IMMOVABLE 


Safety first Booklet sent post free—Apply to 
Vislok, Ltd., Salisbury Square, London, E. C. 4 


WN 


Patented in the u™ Patented in the 


Chief Countries of o Chief Countries of 
the World the World 
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Maintaining Production With 
Anaconda Trolley Wire 


URING the rush hours, when constant, 
fast output is essential, your driver can be 
assured of Anaconda dependability, day in and 
day out, in continuous running from shaft to 
face of vein. 


Anaconda trolley wire is extraordinarily strong 
and durable. Therefore, it insures uninterrupted 
service. 


In conductivity Anaconda wire is unexcelled 
because it is made from pure electrolytic copper 
containing metallic impurities totaling less than 
1/100 of 1%. 
For immediate satisfaction and ultimate 
economy specify Anaconda Trolley Wire 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


Rolling Mills Dept. General Offices 
Conway Bldg., Chicago Waterbury, Conn. 
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Ball-Bearing Coal Loader 


Has Capacity of 2 Tons per Minute 


HE performance of this huge coal- 
loading machine having a loading 
capacity of two tons per minute and a 
travelling speed, when moving from one 
place to another, of from two to six miles 
er hour is largely dependent upon its 
bearings which must run freely and cool 
despite heavy radial and thrust loads and 
the presence of coal dust and grit. 


To meet these exacting requirements 
deep-groove ball bearings made by the 
Hess-Bright Manufacturing Company are 
used throughout. Operating in sealed 


THE HESS-BRIGHT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Supervised by SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 165 Broadway, New York City 


977 


housings dust and grit cannot find their 
way into the bearings nor can the lubri- 
cant leak out. Furthermore both radial 
and thrust loads in combination are 
taken by this type of bearing without de- 
veloping appreciable friction or notice- 
able wear. As a result bearing adjust- 
ments and renewals are unnecessary. 


Our engineers will gladly co-operate in 
bringing the advantages of ball bearings: 
to coal-mining equipment of all kinds. 
May we submit recommendations for 
applying ball bearings to your machines? 


DEEP - GROO = 

end thrust in a forward 
direction. 


RIGH> 


Races dis d to show L 
THE SEE bearing BEARINGS 
carrying maximum The Highest Expression 
thrust in reverse direc- of the Bearing Principle 


ie 
SS 
We 
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Keystone Grease makes 
the most efficient me- 
chanical unit more ef- 
ficient. 


GREASE 


The Master Lubricant 
TRADE MARK REG US PAT. OFF, 


‘ 


~ 


One 


Faulty Inch 


Miles of perfect cable will not prevent the one 
faulty inch from giving way. There may be no 
visible warning of defect, but cables are always 
subject to internal corrosion unless every strand 
of metal and hemp is protected with a film of 
grease. 


Keystone Wire Cable Grease and Keystone 
Manila Rope Transmission Grease possess 
great adhesive and penetrating qualities. They 
are not affected by heat or cold. No chemical 
decomposition results from age or from con- 
tact with water, even when it is charged with 
sulphur and other chemicals. These greases 
do not evaporate, gum, cake, or harden. In 
brief, they are the perfect protection for cables. 


Executive Office and Works Chicago 
Boston troit 
w.¥ and Clearfield Streets 
ontgomery, W. Va. it. Louis 
Cincinnati Philadelphia, Pa. Kansas City 
Knoxville ? Omaha 
Memphis Established 1884 Tulsa 


New Orleans Denver 


San Francisco 
Agencies in Principal Countries Throughout the World 
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Efficient Drives Mean 


Our Engineers will be 

glad to show the ad- 

vantages of Morse 
Drives. 


Efficient Ventilation 


In thousands of places 
Morse Silent Chain Drives 
are the means behind effic- 
ient ventilation. Driving in- 
duced draft fans steadily is 
trying service, but a Morse 
Chain is always responsive. 


Driving impure air from 
the subways of New York is 
a big task, and in doing this 
work much is contributed 
by Morse Drives. 


The Morse chains _illus- 
trated which vary from 100 
to 150 H. P., work in 8-hour 
shifts, transmitting power 
from 150 H. P. electric 
motors to large induced 
draft fans (capacity 16,000 
cu. ft. per min.) operated in 
connection with a boiler in- 
stallation. 


The air is dusty, tempera- 
ture between 80° and 120° F. 
and the only protection pro- 
vided for the chains is a 
sheet iron box over the top 
of each, similar to the ones 
shown underneath. 


+f 


These chains have been 


; No Service Too Heavy 
installed between four and or Exacting for Morse 


Silent Chain Drives 


five years—12 of them in 
daily service. 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY, Ithaca, N. Y. 


1402 Lexington Bldg. MoNTREAL......St. Nicholas Bldg., Jones & Glasco Reg’d fi 
141 Milk. Street PHILADELPHIA, Franklin Trust Bldg. #4 
CHARLOTTE, N. C......... 404 Commercial Bank Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA...............eee008 Westinghouse Bldg. 
Merchants L. & T. Bldg. FRANCISCO, Monadnock Bldg. 
Engineers Bldg. Sr. Louts, Mo........ Chemical Bldg., Morse Eng’rg Co. 
7601 Central Ave. Toronto..Bank of Hamilton Bldg., Jones & Glasco Reg’d. 
Kansas City, Mo....Finance Bldg., Morse Eng’rg Co. WINNIPEG, MAN...... Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Spring Sprocket 


30 Church St. 


Address Nearest Office 


see Candler Bldg., Earl F. Scott & Co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN...So. 3rd St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. a 


Shear Pin Sprocket 
** Morse” is the Guarantee Always Behind the Efficiency, Durability and Service 
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“Leyner- Ingersoll” Drifters 
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Two “Leyner- 
Ingersoll” 
Drills driving 
tunnel headiny 
in Pennsyl- 
vania 


Drills Famous for What They Do 


No rock drill stands the test of time unless it does better work at less 
cost. Design, material and manufacturing methods are important 
only because without intelligent solution of these factors no drill can 
stand this test. 


It is easy to check the worth of any rock drill. The answer is found 
on the record sheets of users, which tell how much money was spent 
for a certain footage drilled. 


The analyzation of thousands of such record sheets, recording drilling 
under all rock and labor conditions, would furnish dollars-and-cents 
proof of the superiority of “Leyner-Ingersoll” Drifters. 


Bulletin 4038 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY, 11 Broadway, N. Y. 


Offices in all Principal Domestic and Foreign Cities 


For Canada refer Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Limited, 260 St. James St., Montreal, Quebec 


Ing ersoll-Ran 


116-L1 
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Back of the Unmined 
Mountains of Coal. 


In an industry that has doubled its production 
capacity every ten years since its inception, 
Westinghouse has more than kept pace with 
progress. Coal mining methods of today show 
vast improvement over those of fifty or even 
ten years ago. 


Ahead lies the future with its immeasurable job 
of claiming the yet unmined mountains of coal. 
And if coal, as a fuel, is to maintain its place in 
industry, greater still must be the improvements 
in methods of production—coal costs at the mine 
must come down. 


Back of the coal men who are striving to main- 
tain lower. production costs, is the tremendous 
Westinghouse organization, with its research, 
engineering, manufacturing and maintenance re- 
sources. As in the past, Westinghouse electrical 
equipment will solve many production problems 


of the future. 
-WESTINGHOUSE é 

MINE SERVICE STATIONS 
Yy, Huntington Chicago 
UA Johnstown St. Louis 
typ Pittsburgh Denver 
Za Atlanta Salt Lake City 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sales Offices in All Principal American Cities 


COCOMOTIV 
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APPRAISALS * REPORTS * INVESTIGATIONS 
INDUSTRIALS + PUBLIC UTILITIES NATURAL RESOURCES 


More than 20,000 properties in the United States, Canada, 

Mexico and the territorial possessions of the United States have 

been appraised by The American Appraisal Company. The 

extent of this service in each State is indicated by the map in 
connection with the key below: 


An appraisal service that 
extends to every state 
and to every industry 


For more than a quarter of a century, American 
Appraisal service has been used by the business men 
of America. 


From the pine forests of the Northwest to the cotton 
districts of the Carolinas, from the industrial centers 
of New England to the oil fields of Texas, there are 
few communities and few industries where American 
Appraisals cannot be found. 

In banking rooms in New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco, in Montreal, Mexico City and London, 
American Appraisals are accepted as evidence of prop- 
erty values. 


This nation-wide endorsement is due solely to the defi- 
nite superiority of American Appraisal Service. From 
the time when this company was founded, more than a 
quarter of a century ago, until today, when its staff 
numbers more than 800 specialists, it has been guided 
by a single ideal—the rendering of the utmost in 


American Appraisal 
Company 


Main Offices Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Atlanta Los Angeles 
Baltimore Milwaukee 
Boston Minneapolis 
Buffalo New Orleans 
Chicago New York 
Cincinnati (e) Philadelphia 
Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Detroit San Francisco 
Indianapolis St. Louis 
Seattle Tulsa 
Syracuse Washington 


The Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto 


© 1923, The A. A. Co. 


THE 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL CO. 


709-717 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


FOR THE MINING INDUSTRY 


SODIUM 
CYANIDE 
96-98% 


CYANOGEN CONTENT 51-52% 


ZINC DUST 


HIGH PRECIPITATING EFFICIENCY 
GRADE 


SODIUM 
SULPHIDE 


60-62% CONCENTRATED FUSED 


and other Chemicals 


_ 
sc 
% 
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appraisal service. 
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The New— 
UNIVERSAL CONTROL SHORTWALL 


In engineering value the Vabownind Control represents coal cutter perfection, developing pos- 
sibilities long dormant in the Shortwall Machine. 


It has power on both rope drums, with high and low speeds for both ropes. 


What is more, the Variable Feed enables the Universal Control to work just as fast as condi- 
tions permit—on either right or left rope, at either high or low speed. 


This combination of speeds and variable feeds is the means of securing increased production 
at lower cost. 


While the performance of the Universal Control is remarkable, still there is no violent change 
in design or handling as compared to the older Goodman Machine. In fact, the new machine 


affords merely an extension and a double application of o!d and familiar Goodman Shortwall 
features. 


For three years the Universal Controls have demonstrated what they can do. Everywhere 
they have won enthusiastic commendation. 


Write for this: 


A 56-page book describes the 
Universal Control. This book is free 
and contains worthwhile information 
for all coal men. 


Write for Book 222-M today. 


| 21 
| a 
a 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
BOOK 2 
| 
| 
GOODMANEMANU EAGT RINGHGOMPANY, 
| CHICAGO St Lous 
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Shay Geared Locomotives: 


‘*The Shay is the best and surest 
power on the market. It is very 
economical in operation. It will 
cling to the roughest track and 
handle a larger tonnage than 
any other kind of power on the 
market today.’’ 


The Shay does cling to rough 
track. And it stays on at curves 


17 East 42nd St., New York 


that would derail a rod engine. 
It takes heavy loads up steep 
grades, it works on light, roughly 
laid track — it does everything 
that can be asked of an engine. 


If you do not know what the Shay 
will do under conditions like 
yours,write and ask. A request for 
information will not obligate you. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, Incorporated 


Lima, Ohio 


STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES THAT GIVE 
24-HOUR-A-DAY SERVICE! 


No Delays for Re-charging 


Charge the batteries 
in this easy way and 
the Mancha is ready 
for another shift! It 
gives the work of 
two locomotives from 


This Mancha Standard-A type is designed 
especially for metal mines. It is the result 
of years of study and experience. All that 


Double service! That is what this Mancha 
Standard-A Locomotive delivers. It’s a 
storage battery locomotive that can be kept 
at work continuously, twenty-four hours a 
day. It doesn’t need to be kept out of 
service to be re-charged. Just change the 
batteries, in the quick, easy way shown in 
the illustration, and then the Mancha is 
ready for another full shift. It gives the 
work of two locomotives from one chassis. 
It enables you to cut your investment in 
hauling equipment almost in two. And it is 
built to withstand the hardest of day after 
day mining conditions. 


THE MANCHA STORAGE 


the Mancha Engineering Department have 
learned through solving scores of mine 
haulage problems is at the disposal of any 


mine operator, and with no obligation. 


BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE CO. | 


1909 S. Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities. 
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: The increasing necessity for maximum efficiency in all min- 
: ing operations requires that every available method for im- 
provement be applied 


r-trip panel, hoist panel 
and crowd or swing parel u: 
in control of the 300-ton elec- 
tric shovel shown above. 


Four-unit motor generator set 
of @ synchronous motor, excifer, 
direct current generators. 


Bigger bites at less cost with the electric shovel 


ogo electric shovel has become an immense factor in mining and 
excavating. Coal veins too close to the surface for safe shafting, yet 
too deep for old-method open-cut mining are being stripped electrically with 
very profitable results. Open-cut limestone quarrying, once sluggish, now 
can keep pace with milling and loading. Bulk loading and big-scale digging 
can be done nearly twice as fast and at about half the old cost. 


The 300-ton electric shovel, illustrated above, operates with greater power 
economy and fewer men—and cuts deeper over a wider radius than any pred- 
ecessor. 


All the electric equipment except the crowd motor on the boom, is located in 
the 50 x 22 foot cab. This equipment consists of one four-unit motor genera- 
tor set with direct-connected exciter, two hoist motors geared to a common 
shaft, one swing, one crowd, and one dipper trip motor. 


G-E engineers, experienced in design and manufacture of electric equipment 
for shovels, offer capable co-operation to manufacturers. Ask the nearest 


G-E office for further information. ie 


: Sales Offices in 
COMPANY se oo» 


3 
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Foot-operated master switch 
_ for controlling swing motor. yah: 
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Hand-operated master for 
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LIDGERWOOD MINE HOISTS 


Electric 
Steam 


Built for Every 
Type of Mine 
Service 


The hoist is an important 
unit in the operation of 
a mine. 


Proper design, good 
workmanship, good ma- 
terial make the Lidger- 
wood Hoist a reliable 


unit in your work. 


SPEED - STRENGTH - ECONOMY 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 96 Liberty Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Dacroit Seattle Los Angeles Cleveland Charleston, W.Va. London, England 
Sao Paulo, Brazil Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Apartado, 813, Mexico, D. F. 


What We Put Into Eurekas 


: Finest Materials—highest grades of strong coke and 
charcoal pig iron. Expert Metallurgy—by men who 
KNOW through long experience. Proper Chill—depth 
varying according to weight, design and service required. 
Skillful Annealing—which removes all strains due to 
chilling. 


What You Get Out of Eurekas 


Longer Life—quality in materials plus skill in workman- 
ship can have no other result. Economy in Service— 
experience has proved that Eurekas are the easiest run- , ” 

ning wheels made, hence the biggest oil and power savers. — ee 


Efficiency in Performance—Eurekas today represent im- YET THE FIRST COST OF EUREKAS 


rovements developed through ars’ experi in IS NO MORE THAN THAT OF OTHER 
ct ; eloped through 38 years’ experience WHEELS—WE’LL SEND A SET ANY- 
wheel construction. WHERE ON APPROVAL 


HOCKENSMITH 


WHEEL & MINE CAR CO. 


PENN, PENNSYLVANIA (PITTSBURGH DISTRICT) 


\ 
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The Valves that Safeguard 
“Life and Property” 


GOLDEN -ANDERSON 


Patent Automatic Double - Cushioned 
Triple -Acting and Non - Return Valves 


Ist. Prevent expensive shut-downs—Automatically close in case of boiler or steam 
line ruptures. 
2nd. Make back flow of steam impossible. ; 
3rd. Equalize pressure between boilers, automatically—quickly pay for them- 
selves in reduced coal bills alone. 


4th. Absolutely protect men inside of “dead” boilers. 

5th, Valves fitted with “Double Corliss” dashpots. Absolutely cushion valve— 
no hammering or sticking. 

6th. Provide for every conti y by “aut tic” testing in service feature— 
valves closed from floor to remote points. 

7th. Heaviest and most correct mechanically constructed and operated automatic 


valves made. 


Also made in plain 
non-return style for 
protecting the boil- 


“No Shut-Down When 


and a Tube Bursts” 


DOUBLE EXTRA HEAVY VALVES 


41 00 ORDERED BY THE LARGE 


eum IRON AND STEEL COMPANIES 


“Hosts of References’—Every Valve with an Absolute Guarantee 


Golden- Anderson 


Golden-Anderson Pat. 
Cushioned Combined 
Throttle and Auto- 
matic Engine Stop 
Valve 


1. Can be operated 
by electricity from 
distant points, insur- 
ing instant checking 
of steam to runaway 
engine, or any part 
of the entire plant 
piping system. 

2. Equipped with 
double Corliss Dash Pots. No chattering, 
pounding or sticking is possible. 

3. Double extra heavy construction ; oc- 
cupy minimum head room. 

4. Sizes up to 20 inches. 


Automatic Cushioned 
Water Regulating 
Valves 


for high or low pres- 
sure service are a neces- 
sity for modern water 
works and railroads. 

Positive in action und 
perfectly cushioned 
both in opening and 
closing. 

Will maintain a con- 
start pressure regard- 
less of the volume of 
the initial flow. 

When fitted with elec- 
trical attachment valve can be instantly 
opened to full area from any number of 
distant points, thus insuring full pressure 
in case of fire, etc. 

Sizes to 30 in. 


Golden-Anderson Patent 
Automatic Controlling 
Altitude Valves 

For auto- 
matically 
maintaining 
uniform stage 
of water in 
tank, reservoir 
or standpipes. 
Doing away 
with the an- 
noyance of 
floats or fix- 
tures, inside or 
outside. Espe- 
cially adapted 


Sizes to 30 in. 


for water works and railroads. 
Three ways of closing these valves: 


1. Automatically by water. 
2. By electricity, if desired. 
3. By hand. 


Golden-Anderson 
Pat. Automatic 
Float Valves 


1. Accurately 
control the water 
in open tanks, 
hot wells, reser- 
voirs, etc., be- 
tween two fixed 


Angle or 
limits. 


Strht. Way) 
2. Cushioned 


up to 30 in. 
by both water 
and air. No metal-to-metal seating, pound- 
ing, sticking or chattering. 

8. Can be regulated to operate quickly or 
slowly on High or Low Pressures. Float 
swivels to any angle desired. 

4. Construction Heavy Iron Body Rronze 
mounted. Virtually indestructible, due to 
service. 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON 
Cushioned Water Relief Valves 
Automatically Relieve Excess Pressure— 
Prevent Stress, Strain 
and Bursting Mains 


Essentials of a dur- 
able economic and reli- 
able relief valve are 
first-class material and 
workmanship, cor rect 
mechanical construction 
and operation, with no 
metal-to-metal seats, 
and perfect air and 
water cushioning to 
avoid shock or hammer 
on the various pres- 
sures, all of Golden-An- 
derson. Patent Auto- 
matic Cushion Water 
Relief Valve. Sizes to 30 in. 

Angle and Globe Patterns 


Golden-Anderson 
Patent Automatic Double Cushioned Check 
alve 

Automatically 
prevents reverse 
flow of pressure. 

Perfectly cush- 
ioned to prevent 
shock or hammer. 
Especially adapted 
for water works 
to prevent disas- 
trous reverse flow 
of pressure due to 
pumps stopping. 

Arranged so that 
quick or slow 
operating may be 
obtained. 
Sizes to 30 in. Angle or Globe 


| Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co., 1216 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Now Ready for Distribution 


(ac) Allis. 


Manuf halmers 
acturing Company 


Jones-Belmont 


FLOTATION 
MACHINE 


‘‘An improved cell that 
retains all the good fea- 
tures and eliminates all 

‘the bad ones inherent 

_ to flotation machines 
generally.” 


© 


Bulletin 1822 . Send for Copy 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS 
Electrical Machinery 
Steam Turbines 

Steam Engines 


Gas snd Oil Engines LLIS “Ch 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A. 
District Offices in All Leading Cities, 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS 
Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 


Wire 


Rope. 
“Even Under Bad 


business Since: 1857 | 


= LA. Leschen & Sons 
“Rope Company 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Deriver,. Fr rancisco, 
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4 Air Compressors - Air Brakes 
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Oil flows from axle into 
wheel when turning 


When wheel is at rest, oil 
flows back into axle seeking 
its level 


Hollow Axle Trucks Make 
A Well-Balanced Mine Car 


Interesting literature 

describing the 

low Axle Truck, and 

what it can do for 

you, will be sent you 
at your request. 


B* careful designing, the Hollow Axle Truck combines all the 
qualities demanded of a satisfactory mine truck, without 
over-emphasizing any one detail. 


It provides a constantly lubricated bearing, without making 
oiling difficult. 


_ It provides an axle 50 per cent stronger than usual, without 
increasing the weight of the truck. 


It provides an easy-rolling mine car without complicating 
design. 


It secures simplicity and consequently low maintenance with- 


out sacrificing advantages claimed by more complicated con- 
struction. 


Experience of over eight years, covering thousands of trucks, 
has perfected every feature of Hollow Axle design. 


SOUTHERN WHEEL COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Birmingham, Ala. 30 Church St., N. Y. 
Authorized Agents 
Superior Supply Company, Bluefield, W. Va. 


Norton Machinery & Supply Co., Norton, Va. 
The Pennsylvania Electrical Repair Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Eliminate the Exement | 
PUBLICITY and applause attend the re "TONNAGE is the measure of all profit "y 
a. spanning of a dizzy chasm _ where of a mine. Automatic accuracy and ™ 
Jolla bridging is begun from opposite cliffs and speed in weighing are vital factors of 
1 accurately meets in the center. Spectac- economy. Streeter-Amet Automatic Weigh- 
ular—yes, and praiseworthy. But far more ing Machines record the weight of moving 
important is accuracy and precision in trains, eliminate chances to forget, and | | 
commonplace tasks. reduce tipple force. 1 yer 
ey Send for booklet describing these and many other economies they will work for you. | -$ 
| 
| 
STREETER - AMET AUTOMATIC DIAL STREETER-AMET WEIGHING & RECORDING _—_, 
AND WEIGHT RECORDING MACHINE ih COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS i 
| 


The elements which determine economy in drilling are 
footage drilled, power consumption,and low repair cost. 
The Pocket-In-Head feature makes possible a harder 
and more uniform stroke than is possible with drills 
lacking this feature. This guarantees you a much 
greater footage. 


The Pocket-In-Head feature makes possible a reduc- 
tion in air consumption and a corresponding reduction 
in the power requirements. This also means a decided 
saving. 


Drill runners who know Cleveland Drills, prefer them 
as they are easier to handle, have less ‘kick-back’ and 
do not tire out the driller as do other drills lacking the 
Cleveland features. The result is a great efficiency on 
the part of the driller, a greater amount of work done, 
minimum crystallization, and minimum breakage and 
wear. 


The economies possible with Cleveland Drills are well 
worth your investigation. 


Try one and be convinced 


THE CLEVELAND ROCK DRILL CO. 


3743 EAST 78TH STREET. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Cordeou 


Six hundred 


or FF blasting powder 

loaded in a six-inch hole 

makes a column about 40 
feet high, 


POWDER. 
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Herco Blasting Powder 


for 


Cordeau 
(A New Blasting Method) 


A more compact load can be made with Herco 
Blasting Powder than with other granulations. 
This is an advantage for Hercoblasting, in which 
black powder is column-loaded in well-drill holes 
and fired with Cordeau-Bickford. Under certain 
conditions this new method reduces blasting costs 
30 percent. 


Herco Blasting Powder contains grains of various 
sizes. When it is poured into the hole, the finer 
grains fill the spaces between the larger ones, as is 
shown in the drawing below. Six hundred pounds 
of Herco Blasting Powder loaded in a hole six 
inches in diameter makes a column approximately 
thirty-five feet high, as against about forty feet 
for FF granulation. The greater density of Herco 
Blasting Powder makes it possible to concentrate a 
heavier explosives charge at the toe, where it is 
usually most needed. 


SAGE 


Herco Blasting Powder is also well suited for pocket 
loading in chambered holes. 


For further information about Hercoblasting and 
Herco Blasting Powder, write to the Hercules 
Powder Company, 934 King St., Wilmington, Del. 


“ABI 

Why 


FF Granulation 


(Actual Size) 


" 
> 
=, 


pounds of F Six hundred pounds of 


Herco Blasting Powder 

loaded in a six-inch hole 

makes a column about 35 
feet high. 


Herco Powder 


(Actual Size) 


CULES 


COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Hazleton, Pa. Louisville, Ky. Pittsburgh, Pa. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Birmingham, Ala. Denver,Colo. | Huntington, W.Va. New York City Pottsville, Pa. San Francisco, Calif. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Duluth, Minn. Joplin, Mo. Norristown, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Los Angles, Calif. Pittsburg, Kan. Wilmingon, Del. 
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electrical, rope, barbed, plain, nails, 
tacks, spikes, bale-ties, hoops, springs, 


WIR 


gates, trolley wire, rail bonds, flat wire (strip steel), piano 


netting, wire fences, steel posts, steel 


wire, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wire, screw stock, 
concrete reinforcement. Aerial Tramways. 


Illustrated books describing uses, free 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Engineering Company 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Gold and Tin Placer 


Engineering and Equipment 


“EMPIRE” PLACER. 
Gold and Tin Dredges 7 Mining | Equipment 
“EMPIRE” SLUICES, RIFFLES, PIPE 


LINES, GIANTS | 


Our factory, located at tidewater at Yonkers, N, Y., is most favorably located for export ship- 
ments by water as well as for domestic shipments via New York Central lines, and is within easy 
access of the raw materials markets. Our manufacturing facilities, coupled with our experience 
in placer fields the world over, enables us to render a service that is a guarantee of satisfaction 


WRITE FOR THE CATALOGS 


Prospecting Drills 


Works 


2necterst. NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY 


New York 


| 
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The International Nickel Company’s new 
Rolling Mill at Huntington, 
Forty Acres of Plant devoted entirely to 
production of Malleable Nickel and Mo- 


nel Metal. 


W. Va. 


Equipping To Meet Increasing Demand 


Monel Metal 
is available in 
Sheets 
Rod 


Flats 
Castings 
Welded Tube 
Wire 
Forgings 


HIS big, new mill has been erected to provide Monel 


Metal in the quantities demanded by its rapidly 
extending uses. 


In mines of every type, Monel Metal is used for pump 
rods, valves, impellers, ete. At coal mines, Monel Metal 
shaker screens are outwearing bronze at least two to 
one and steel four to one. 


Wherever there is a need for a material with great 
resistance to wear and to corrosion, Monel Metal will 
‘render exceptional service. 


Investigate the economies of Monel Metal for your 
own operations. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 
67 Wall St., New York City 
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Zinc —Anaconda Electric 


99.9% PURE ELECTROLYTIC ZINC 


Produced at the refineries of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company at Great Falls and Anaconda, Montana 


Pig Lead—International (I L R Co) 


DESILVERISED, COMMON AND CORRODING 
Produced at the refineries of the International 
Lead Refining Company at East Chicago, Ind. 
Arsenic, Copper Sulphate, Nickel Salts, Selenium, Tellurium 


SALES AGENT 


UNITED METALS SELLING COMPANY 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Purchasers of 


Zinc and Lead Ores 


Address 


1012 PIERCE BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Exploration Department for the purchase of 
Metal Mines and Metal Mining Companies 


55 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON, MASS. i 
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T the top of the quality list 
in the world’s Potash markets 
st ands ‘‘Kemfert,”’ produced in Califor- 
nia by the American Trona Corporation and 
guaranteed to be 90 to 98% Potassium Chloride. 


With this positive assurance of unequalled quality, 
and the obvious advantage of reliable deliveries of a 


home product, “‘Kemfert”’ is the logical 
choice of every American Potash user 


POTASH 


We are organized to insure your thorough satisfac- 
tion and one order of “Kemfert” will make you 
a permanent user. Let us quote you the 
“Kemfert” price on any desired quantity 


Write Us for Quotations 


AMERICAN TRONA CORPORATION 


Woolworth Building, New York City 
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El Paso, Tex. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Seattle, 
pokane, asn. 
Springfield, Ill. 


Du Pont Products Exhibit, 
Atlantic 


City, N. J. 


Muy, 


T 
DU PONT GELATIN 


always a standard explosive 


now materially improved 


pu PONT Chemical Engineers have materially improved two 
important qualities in du Pont Gelatin Dynamite. 


First, less fumes. This means the saving of thousands of dollars to 
mine operators through the reduction of wasted time after blasting. 


Second, the freezing point is still further reduced—this at no sacrifice 
of the plasticity and waterproof qualities for which this explosive has 
long been noted. 


This advance is in line with du Pont leadership—constant endeavor 
for improvement in existing products as well as the development of 
new products, in order that each user will be supplied with the partic- 
ular explosive that will do his work best at least expense. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Explosives Department 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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Look no further for new heavy covers. Suitablejfor numerous 
purposes. Cut them into brattice cloth. Their cost is so low you 
can cut them into brattice cloth and have better quality cloth 
cheaper per square foot than any material obtainable. 

It’s the bargain of your lifetime. 


The Low Price Will Astound You 


The enormous purchase of 7,000,000 sq. ft. permitted us to buy for a fraction of the present 
market price. All surp:us stock. The government had no use for them and accepts the loss. 
That is why we can sell at half the market price and many times below their cost. 


ALL NEW—NO. 4—20-0Z. DUCK, MADE IN STRICT COMPLIANCE TO THE 
HIGH GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS 


SIZES 
17x30 20x20 20x40 
With our manufacturing facilities we are cutting and finishing some in the following sizes: 
10x10 10x17 10x20 15x17 
15x20 20x25 20x30 25x35 
How many and what sizes can you use? 


Don’t put off getting what you can use now or in thé future. They cannot last at the 
remarkably low prices we offer. 


Write immediately or wire your requirements 
tor samples and quotations 


ADDRESS OMAHA 


SCOTT MANUFACTURING CO. 


(SCOTT TENT & AWNING CO.) 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


STOCKS IN 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
61 Leonard St.’ (Mail to Omaha) 
OMAHA SEATTLE 
1501 Howard St. Scott-MacGeorge Bidg. 
First and Columbia 
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Part of the fleet of Timken-equipped mine cars 
on their way from the Kenova Mine Car Com- 
pany to the Cranberry Fuel Company Mine of 
the New River Coal Company, Mt. Hope, W. Va. 
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Many of the largest coal operators in the 
country are changing their equipment to 
mine cars equipped with Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings. 


Mine operators are realizing more and 
more the money-saving advantages of 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings— 


The Bearings that carry radial loads, 
and thrust loads, and resultantloads— 


The Bearings that completely eliminate 
axle wear — 


The Bearings that require lubricating 
only once a year— 

The Bearings that cut lubricating costs 
in half— 


The Bearings that do not require 
thrust washers— 

The Bearings that are adjustable when 
the wear that must eventually follow 
motion does finally occur— 


The Timken Tapered Roller Besrings 
that keep ’em on the track day after day, 
month after month, and year after year. 


| The Timken Roller Bearing Co 


CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN 


Tapered 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


On Their Way to Lower the Cost of Mining Coal 
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INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 


IVIC PRIDE is a great asset to any community, 
( any state, any nation. All of us are intrigued 

with the idea that we have even in a small way 
contributed something to the betterment of our com- 
munity. 

In this issue are several articles giving intimate pic- 
tures of life in remote mining centers—east and west. 
In one of these camps 475,000 tons of dirt were removed 
in order that a baseball park might be installed. In 
another a beautiful little city came where once there 
was naught but sage brush. 

The new order of things in the mining industry is 
inspirational—gone are the monotonous rows of iden- 
tical houses; gone is the shiftless half-hearted effort 
merely to keep the weeds down. Into both management 
and worker is being born the pride of creation—the 
desire for individuality—the little seed of civic pride. 

Mining companies are anxious that their employes 
shall be contented, but what is more encouraging is that 
the miners and their children are themselves anxious to 
take advantage of the opportunities offered them. 

In the remote mining fields of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona the miner’s child has the same opportunity for 
self development as the child in the nation’s capital. 
Some of the finest high schools in the country will be 
found in mining districts. 

Mingo and Logan counties in West Virginia are fair 
examples—because there has been so much said against 
the operator in these districts. We are publishing in 
this issue photographs of a few of the houses, high 
schools and libraries—in these counties—homes and 
schools of which any community might well be proud. 

It has not been so long ago that the mountaineers liv- 
ing in these hills were the subject of deepest concern to 
the welfare of the nation. They had gone to seed. 
Their children were of the snuff-chewing, hook-worm 
variety. A very worthy charitable project was launched 
that proposed to literally yank these children from their 
homes and force upon them the rudiments of every day 
civilization. The project succeeded although at first 
there was even gun resistance. Today that project, sup- 
ported by the contributions of those interested, and 
through the efforts of the children themselves, furnishes 
to a considerable number of children the opportunity 
to be American—as we understand the term. 


But mining companies do not attach the shadow of 
charity to the opportunities they are bringing the chil- 
dren of these remote centers. Every child can and does 
truthfully feel that ‘‘my dady helped in giving me these 
advantages,’’ because ‘‘Daddy’’ is a partner in the 
enterprise of capital and labor in the creation of a 
means of employment for both. Capital and labor are 
daily—if slowly—learning the big lesson of interdepend- 


ence, of mutual responsibility, and INDUSTRIAL CO- 
OPERATION. 

Employers and employes cannot be forced to cooper- 
ate. Only a voluntary getting together on the familiar 
ground of mutual interests will bring about the kind 
of cooperation that is needed; and when they adopt a 
basis of common understanding and mutual trust for 
the solution of their common difficulties, there will dawn 
a new era in the industrial world in which costly strikes 
will be as distasteful to employes as they are now to the 
public. When this happens there will be no need or 
demand for government interference. 

An ideal relationship between employers and em- 
ployes in the great industrial enterprises of the country 
never has been attained, possibly because there has been 
no individual or organization whose vision was broad 
enough to point the way. The subject has been treated 
too superficially and the fundamentals have not been 
fused together into a definite plan. Efforts to deal effec- 
tively with the problem by means of legislation have 
failed, and these efforts have demonstrated that legis- 
lation, at best, would be a makeshift of doubtful ex- 
pediency. 

The experiences of the past few years with labor dis- 
putes have been exceedingly costly to the nation; but 
experience is the best teacher, and if, out of the experi- 
ences of the past a new era in the industrial world is 
evolved through a better understanding between em- 
ployers and employes as to their needs, their duties, and 
their responsibilities, the progress of the nation will 
have been greatly enhanced and a laudable purpose will 
have been served. Selfishness, bitterness, suspicion and 
other attributes of that character which lead to mis- 
understandings should have no place in the adjustment 
of controversies between classes. 

The demand for the recognition of a new relationship 
between employers and employes that will eliminate 
bitter disputes and costly strikes and enable both classes 
properly to serve themselves, each other, and the public. 
is growing tremendously. The general movement toward 
the solution of labor difficulties through a plan of in- 
dustrial cooperation under which both employers and 
employes will recognize and conscientiously acknowl- 
edge their interdependence and their joint duty to the 
publie, has gained great impetus during the past few 
months. 

We refer to the Division of Industrial Cooperation of 
The American Mining Congress. Its platform, which 
promises unity of action, and eventually industrial peace 
in the mining industry, already has received the en- 
dorsement of more than 10,000 mining men. And while 
complete industrial cooperation may not be attained for 
many years, certainly much of good will accrue to the 
industry through the activities of this representative 
division. 


=e 


A SOLID REALITY 


N THE WORK it has undertaken to promote every 
ie for peaceful understanding between employer 

and employe under the general head of ‘‘ Industrial 
Cooperation,’’ the Mining Congress has expected dis- 
couragements, more in fact than it has received. It 
has expected skepticism from a few employers; it has 
expected opposition from a few organizers of labor 
because of possible effect on their individual interests. 

It has been our hope, however, that those publications 
which circulate among the coal industry might have as 
complete an understanding as possible of the purpose 
of this work so that this purpose might be clearly set 
forth. In an editorial, which has for its purpose the 
interpretation of the movement for industrial coopera- 
tion, Coal Age in its issue of May 10, however, charac- 
terizes this movement as ‘‘A declaration for the open 
shop’’ and ‘‘this mirage.’’ 

We wish to say most cheerfully, but most emphati- 
eally, that it is neither of these things. The Division 
of Industrial.Cooperation bears no more relation to the 
open shop than it does to the closed shop. That it is 
not ‘‘a mirage’’ is shown by the solidity of endorsement 
which it has received. What the Division of Industrial 
Cooperation is. is set forth clearly in the resolution 
adonted at the meeting cited by Coan AcE. 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the Division of Indus- 
trial Cooperation of the American Mining Congress as 
now organized and as planned for future development 
furnishes a common ground upon which employer and 
employe may meet for the consideration of problems of 
employment which affect them both. 

This resolution was preceded in its adoption by this 
preamble : 

‘“WnhereEas, Industrial peace will be brought about 
only through confidence between the management and 
employe; 

‘*WuereEas, Industrial peace is vital to the preserva- 
tion of our present day civilization and the welfare of 
our country ; 

‘‘WuereEas, The energies of both organized employes 
and organized employers should be diverted from con- 
troversy to working and harmonious means of practical 
cooperation ; 

‘Whereas, The public is interested and benefited by 
continuous employment and operation of productive en- 
terprises ; 

‘“WuerEas, President Harding in a message to Con- 
gress August 19, 1922, declared: ‘It is fundamental to 
freedom that all men have unquestioned rights to law- 
ful pursuits, to work, and to live and choose their own 
lawful ways to happiness,’ most forcefully voices our 
viewpoint.’’ 

Neither this preamble nor this resolution have any 
relation to open shop or closed shop. 


Let us quote another preamble: ‘‘* * * in order 


‘ to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 


domestic tranquility, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.’’ This could 
as equally be a declaration for open shop, but as it 
happens it is the preamble to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

It is still our hope that this national paper devoted to 
coal mining and coal marketing will interpret correctly 
and fairly the purpose of the only nation-wide move- 
ment which has been undertaken toward bringing about 
industrial peace. 
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WHERE THE RUB COMES 


F THE THOUSANDS of tax rulings made by 
O the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the Solici- 

tor of Internal Revenue, and the Committee on 
Appeals and Review, probably less than 10 percent are 
ever published. Most of them are filed away in confi- 
dential files and carefully guarded. Instructions and 
rulings of a most drastic nature, promulgated by the 
commissioner to guide the income tax unit in the deter- 
mination of questions of law and fact in tax cases, are 
kept secret. 

The commissioner recently ‘‘authorized and _in- 
structed’’ the income tax unit to proceed with the rede- 
termination of certain questions which had been decided 
during the term of a prior commissioner. This meant 
that a large number of cases, supposedly closed, were to 
be reopened with results that not a taxpayer in the 
world could possibly anticipate. The taxpayers involved 
received no official notification, and the few who heard 
some rumors about the matter and made inquiry were 
informed that the commissioner’s instructions were of 
a most confidential nature. 

There was no intimation or inference that these tax- 
payers were in any respect guilty of misrepresentation 
or attempted tax evasion, and it may be assumed, there- 
fore, that the sole reason for the action of the commis- 
sioner is that in the judgment of the present officials 
of the income tax unit the judgment of prior officials 
with reference to the matters in question was wrong. 

There is no justification in law for this sort of treat- 
ment. The practice of holding important rulings confi- 


‘dential, so that the first intimation a taxpayer has of 


impending danger is a thunderbolt in the form of a 
notice of a proposed additional assessment several 
months or even years after he thought his case closed, 
was begun during the early stages in the administra- 
tion of the war profits and excess profits tax law. There 
can be no object in perpetuating the practice. 

How can the taxpayer know whether the ruling in his 
case is just in comparison with the ruling in the case of 
a fellow-taxpayer? How can either the taxpayer or 
Congress or even officials of different divisions of the 


-income tax unit know whether the rulings in different 


eases are consistent and just and in aceordance with the 
spirit and intent of the law? 

The other day a taxpayer was denied the privilege 
of seeing the final ruling in his own case. He was told 
the substance of it, but was not allowed to read it. The 
other day a ruling was published and a few days later 
revoked without a word of explanation. The other day 
a taxpayer came to Washington for a hearing in a case 
which was heard two years ago at which time the same 
points now in question were explained and threshed out 
and settled apparently to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, and the only reason for a new hearing was that 
the ‘official who first heard the case had failed to make 
an office report and a new official had found the ease in 
its original state. Little wonder, it is, that cases can 
not be closed. 

These are not isolated cases. They are representative. 
They happen every day at the conference room of the 
income tax unit at Fourteenth and B, Washington, D. 
C., and taxnayvers wonder what is wrong. Thev do not 
know who to blame so they blame the law. Well, the 
law is workable. In spite of all of its ‘intricate pro- 
visions. it is workable. It can not be administered 


fairly, however, unless the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
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exhibits the same frankness toward the taxpayer as it 
demands of the taxpayer. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue should not be made 
strictly a collection agency. It was created to serve the 
taxpayer as well as the government in the just adminis- 
tration of revenue laws. It is not serving the taxpayer 
when it acts arbitrarily or shows partiality, and it shows 
partiality when it refuses to publish its rulings. 

If there exists in the minds of revenue officials any 
fear that the publication of these rulings would disclose 
inconsistencies, diserepancies, or other faults, there is 
all the more reason why the present system should be 
abandoned. We venture the opinion that its abandon- 
ment would eliminate much of the confusion; dissatis- 
faction and delay encountered in the adjustment of tax 
returns. 


PANNING THE RAILROADS 


NE OF THE MOST popular diversions for the 
@) self-appointed, self-styled protectors of the public 

weal, the professional politicians, is that of pan- 
ning the railroads. It is a fact that most active propo- 
nents of drastic railroad legislation which would inter- 
fere with private management and destroy private initi- 
ative in the operation of railroads have no financial in- 
terest whatever at stake and have nothing but purely 
political ends to serve. But if the railroads were not 
the unfortunate objects of political pandering, some 
other industrial enterprise would be made the goat, for 
political fires must be kept burning under the boilers 
which furnish the hot-air pressure for operating the ma- 
chinery which professional office seekers depend upon to 
mold public opinion and carry themselves into office. 

The mining industry is not satisfied with the freight 
rates under which its products move, but it looks askance 
at all proposals to further control railroad operations 
and fix rates by legislation, because its experience has 
been that every amendment to the transportation laws 
and every experiment in government control and every 
interference with private management, has been attended 
or followed by an increase in operating costs and an 
increase in freight rates. The mining industry does 
not favor government operation of railroads and would 
look upon government-ownership as a national calamity. 
The mining industry prefers to see the railroads left 
alone to work out their problems without the interfer- 
ence of politics, believing that private initiative will find 
better solutions for those problems than would be pos- 
sible under the dictates of political expediency. 

Unless the purpose of new legislation is to repeal some 
of the impractical provisions of the Transportation Act 
which have been responsible in large measure for the un- 
pleasant conditions encountered by both shippers and 
carriers during the past few years, the law had better 
be left as it is, for railroad officials are beginning to find 
a way out of the maze of difficulties with which they 
have been surrounded and the roads are beginning to 
enjoy another era of prosperity. Mistakes cannot be 
rectified by making other mistakes. The railroad prob- 
lems now in the process of solution should not be com- 
plicated by the introduction of new problems in the form 
of additional legislation. Panning the railroads and urg- 
ing the application of legislative remedies of doubtful 


expediency never will give efficient and adequate trans- 
portation service. 
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THE FOUR GREAT ISSUES 


* F THE FULLNESS of the heart the mouth 

QO speaketh.’’ On that theory, the results of a half 

dozen or more great national conventions, re- 

cently held, are most eloquent. Accepting the summary 

of the sessions as they themselves drew it, the four things 

to which they gave attention, almost to the exclusion of 
everything else, were: 


1—Transportation. 


2—Government regulation of business. 
3—Taxes. 


4—Cooperative selling. 


And, if we go carefully into what was said on these 
four themes, one might, properly, sum all four of them 
in one phrase, namely, ‘‘government in business.’’ That 
is, as these themes were discussed, the responsibility of 
government for the four conditions complained of was 
clearly expressed. That is, ‘‘ government regulation’’ and 
‘*taxes’’ are purely political issues. Transportation was 
declared to be a problem solely due to political control. 
And cooperative selling was attributed to political ac- 
tivity. 

It developed, also, that these are in no sense Ameri- 
can subjects. They are subjects around the world. The 
program of the Chamber of Commerce conventiom was 
significant of this fact. It had on its program two out- 
standing speakers—one from Japan and one from 
Franee. Both of these men discussed government in 
business; both of them took a stand against it; and both 
of them were prone to congratulate America for its 
relative freedom from such things. Also, the gentle- 
men who had but returned from the meeting of the 
International Chamber at Rome spoke of the interest in 
this theme in Italy and of the growing sentiment there 
against government in business. 

In the other and less conspicuous conventions, the 
underlying sentiments were the same. However, the 
speakers were not quite so outspoken. One or two con- 
ventions plainly were opposed to government in busi- 
ness, but were timid about expressing themselves lest, 
later, political punishment be visited upon them. 

In one or two of these conventions some extended at- 
tention was paid to coal. In no convention, however, 
did it take a place among the four big topics; on no 
program was it a subject for a general discussion. From 
this it must be inferred—contrary to the belief of many 
coal operators and politicians—that the larger business 
interests do not consider coal, as yet, to be a first class 
political question. When they referred to coal—as all 
of them did—it was grouped under the more general 
headings of ‘‘transportation deficiencies’’ or ‘‘the ten- 
deney of government to encroach upon the realm of pri- 
vate business.’’ 

The significant development from these great conven- 
tions was that in every case the resolutions expressed 
the belief that political administrators, no matter how 
efficient as such, are not necessarily the best of business 
administrators and that the efforts to combine the two 
frequently result in confusion and loss of effectiveness. 

These clear pronouncements by the business interests 
need not be expected instantly to reverse the political 
tendency which is all too strongly in the opposite diree- 
tion. It merely means that the issue is now joined and 


that a great political battle over this big question is im- 
pending. 
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TWO THEORIES ABOUT WELFARE 

FTEN AMERICA’S phrasing of most praise- 
@) worthy doings is unfortunate. For instance, we 

speak of the things which an employer does to 
make life pleasant and employment attractive to his 
workers as ‘‘welfare work.’’ The phrase is as harsh as 
a file with a double face; it rasps on both sides. The 
worker sees a thing done and then hears it described 
as ‘‘welfare.’’ This leaves with him the impression that 
he distinctly needs somebody to look after him; that he 
is deficient in ability to care for his family; and that he 
is an object of charity. And, when the employer hears 
his actions couched in those distasteful terms, he ties it 
in with a certain phrase in the constitution and begins 
to suspect that the political gentlemen are establishing 
a definition in order, later, to write into the statutes a 
new sort of regulation of business. Thus the phrasing is 
most unfortunate in that it tends to stop rather than 
encourage the most human and natural development 
upon which America has launched for years. 

Stripping this line of conduct of its objectionable 
phrasing and considering it on the most cold-blooded 
basis, we are faced with this fact. If one has a horse 
from which he wants willing and efficient service, he 


does not confine his care of that horse to mere shelter” 


and food. Everything possible is done to put the horse 
in condition to work steadily and cheerfully the next 
day. 

On the same basis, the coal operators of West Virginia 
are not building the most advanced industrial communi- 
ties in America on sentiment alone. They know that if 


the family is sick, the head of the family is inclined to 


stay at home for the day. They know that the absence 
of one worker makes one process short of help, and that 
this tends to slow down the work of the whole mine. To 
avoid injury to the miner’s efficiency, the operators try 
to keep the miners’ families healthy in order to induce 
the man to stay at work steadily and to be in a mood to 
work efficiently. 

Also, they know that if the family is healthy it has a 
larger capacity to enjoy things. Therefore, a healthy 
family naturally wants more things to enjoy. That, in 
turn, encourages the wage-earner to increase his pro- 
duction in order to satisfy the desires of his family. 

Thus, even when viewed in the coldest-blooded way, 
doing things to improve the living conditions of one’s 
workers is the best kind of ‘‘good business.’’ 

But experience has taught that in doing these things, 
great care must be taken to do them in exactly the 
right sort of a way; otherwise, they have exactly the 
opposite effect. Insert the element of charity into it—a 
thing that is easily done by the free use of the word wel- 


_ fare—and you have killed the very spirit that you are 


trying to create and to cause to grow. Charity develops 
paupers. Paupers never work, but want some one to 
bring them their breakfast on a tray and to sit beside 
them while they moan over eating it. That is, charity 
begets self pity; self pity kills manhood; and loss of 
manhood leaves a worthless body behind. So, we must 
have cooperation rather than charity. 

To present this matter concretely, two experiments 
which are in progress in two parts of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains are worthy of careful study. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the so-called 
‘‘mountain whites’’ of the Blue Ridge are the direct 
descendants of what we call the ‘‘best stock’’ in the 
world. That is, they are the descendants of the English, 
the Scotch, the Welsh, the Irish and the French who 
came to this country to participate in the Revolutionary 
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War. The ‘‘early settlers’’ retired into those hills where, 
in the early days, they gained a reasonabty easy living— 
but a mere living—by hunting and fishing. Although 
their language has degenerated into colloquialism, it re- 
tains in essence many of the refinements of a higher 
order of living. Their code of life is essentially that of 
a distinctively higher order of civilization. Although 
these people are now living in dire poverty and lead 
what might be called a hopeless existence, no better 
background could be found for such work of a construe- 
tive nature. The seed of progress was planted genera- 
tions and even centuries ago. The soil, apparently, is 
fertile. One must conclude that if the effort fails, the 
thing proceeds on a wrong premise. 

In this case, the method of procedure has been for the 
““welfare workers’’ to go into the more prosperous com- 
munities to beg money and to take it there and spend it. 

Because the money comes from others and because 
the effort is made by others, the movement is wholly 
from without the community. The people themselves 
take no part in it; they get merely the results of the 
labors of others without any need to express individual 
initiative. The people have themselves done nothing; 
they have no pride of achievement. The results invari- 
ably are two: 

First—The ‘‘ welfare work’’ has a most superficial ef- 
feet; communities so built slide back into old ways in- 
stantly they are neglected. 

Seecond—Where it produces any lasting effect, the re- 
sult is a decrease rather than an increase of self-respect. 


The movement is well-meaning in the extreme. Those 
who are conducting it are animated by the highest of 
purposes. But the results of a great labor of love and 
of human sympathy are decidedly of doubtful value be- 
eause of the sour taste which accompanies an act of 
charity. 

A little further north in the same mountains, another 
situation of distinctively a different kind is witnessed. 
And the moving spirits are working with entirely dif- 
ferent material. In those mountains are enormous de- 
posits of coal—some of the best coals in the world. En- 
terprising operators have gone there to build their coal- 
mining plants. Having in the vicinity no available sup- 
ply of labor, they have carried their workers in with 
them. In getting these workers, they have combed the 
world for men who would be interested in that kind of 
an adventure. The population presents accordingly a 
conglomerate mass. Perhaps the dominant characteris- 
tic is supplied by the people from the Balkan states— 
immigrants who came with no money, no knowledge of 
our language, no possible conception of our traditions 
and not even sprung from the prevailing American 
‘‘stock.’’? They are decidedly raw recruits for Ameri- 
ean civilization. 

The coal operators, in this case, maintain a personal 
relationship with their employes. They have instilled 
into the minds of their men the idea that operator and 
miner are alike, pioneers in a new territory; that they 
are building a new industry and a new community ; and, 
they are, together, creating in a wilderness conditions 
under which life can be lived pleasantly and profitably. 
The struggle is the same, however, as that further south, 
namely, to get better houses, better living conditions, 
better community spirit. better schools, hospitals, 
churches, better opportunities for children to play, to 
improve their health and their strength, and better op- 
portunities for them to make of themselves better 
citizens. 

The effect of this cooperative effort is not to leave 
the slightest suggestion of charity. On the contrary, It 
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inspires the notion that this is a community movement 
to a community goal, in that everyone must do his part 
and contribute in some way to both the expense and 
the result. 

As a consequence, in West Virginia the progress is 
amazingly rapid; the communities and their institutions, 
when established, are permanent. They have become 
parts of the lives of people and are insisted upon by the 
people as an exact expression of what they themselves 
have come to be. : 

If you compare the two results and then go back to 
the motives which animated each, you must come to 
but one conclusion: 

The only effective method is that which inspires the 
cooperation of the beneficiaries and produces a resu i 
which they look upon as part of their own handiwork. 


THE MINNESOTA OCCUPATION TAX 


HE DECISION of the Supreme Court holding 
valid the Minnesota ore tax closes a chapter in 
the history of mine taxation in that state; but 
it does not by any means complete the record. It is be- 
lieved that the repeal of the so-called occupation tax 
law in the near future is not an improbability, not alone 
because it imposes an unjust discrimination upon the 
mines of the state, but also because in the long run it 
will be found prejudicial to the best interests and wel- 
fare of the people of Minnesota. 

The Minnesota iron ore tax was passed after more 
than a decade of agitation and political maneuvering 
on the part of an element whose attitude toward private 
property was confiscatory and under whose leadership 
the so-called Non-Partisan League finally became a domi- 
nating factor in Minnesota politics. This element 
preyed upon the credulity of the voters of the state 
until the enactment of a super-tax on a minority class 
of taxpayers seemed proper, notwithstanding the unfair 
treatment thereby sanctioned by law. 

Without doubt many of the voters of Minnesota who 
supported the proponents of the ore tax were misled 
by false arguments and misrepresentations. Neverthe- 
less, there is hope that sound business judgment and 
the principle of square dealing ultimately will prevai!. 
The exuberance of the ore tax advocates over the Court’s 
decision is véry great, and probably will encourage agi- 
tation for a similar tax on other occupations, business 
pursuits, and industries besides mining. 

If the same tax should be applied to the ‘‘occupa- 
tions’’ of raising potatoes, growing grain, dairying, 
logging, and producing other raw products, so that those 
engaged in such ‘‘ocecupations’’ would be forced to pay 
a high super-tax to the state in addition to general prop- 
erty and personal taxes, the resulting wail and protest 
very soon would force the legislature to reject such a 
principle of taxation which singles out particular classes 
and saddles upon them discriminatory burdens. 

Other states, particularly those having large unde- 
veloped iron deposits, will not be slow to recognize the 
opportunity afforded to encourage the development of 
their mineral resources with capital which normally 
would find its way to the iron mining industry of Minne- 
sota. Other states, where radicalism finds no sympa- 
thetic lodgment, will find added incentive for the adop- 
tion or retention of tax measures which operate in 
their administration fairly and without prejudice for 
the best interests of all concerned. 
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THE SUPREME COURT AND JINGOISM 


ICIOUS ATTACKS upon the Supreme Court of 

\ the United States are made from time to time by 

individuals or groups who have a peculiar propa- 
ganda to foist upon an unsuspecting public. Such at- 
tacks are popular with those who seek power or notoriety 
or who have felt the strong arm of the law in their ne- 
farious pursuits. The recent attempts to create public 
sentiment in favor of limitations on the power of the 
Supreme Court have been especially malicious. Alleg- 
ing that the Court is under capitalistic control, and that 
its Chief Justice is biased by private interests, political 
jingoists recently have succeeded in getting what they 
desired more than anything else—publicity—notwith- 
standing the fact that their charges and criticisms were 
not supported by evidence that would merit a moment’s 
consideration. 

Following a bitter denunciation of the Court at a 
labor convention in Cincinnati last year, strikers be- 
came unusually aetive in committing acts of depredation 
and destruction on railroad and mining properties. Dis- 
regard of law and disrespect for courts were prevalent 
among the unreasoning followers of radicalism. For a 
time mob violence seemed to be gaining headway 
throughout the country. Then the Herrin massacre, the 
abandonment of trains on the desert, the crippling of 
freight cars and locomotives, the interference with com- 
meree, and other acts of sabotage and violence aroused 
publie opinion to a degree which secured for the Govern- 
ment whole-hearted cooperation from right-thinking 
people in the enforcement of law and order, and order 
was soon restored. 

Attacks which seek to undermine public confidence in 
the Supreme Court are attacks upon the Constitution. 
The proposed limitations of the Court’s powers, par- 
ticularly that which would give Congress the power to 
declare a legislative act valid after the Court declared it 
unconstitutional, would open the way for legislative op- 
pression. The checks and balances which the wise 
founders of the United States Government wove into the 
Constitution cannot be tampered with or weakened with- 
out jeopardizing the well-being of the government and 
the constitutional guarantees under which the people en- 
joy liberties and privileges not granted to the citizens 
of any other country in the world under other forms of 
government. 


THE MILWAUKEE CONVENTION 


HE PROBLEM of labor in all of its aspects and 

the discussions of practical equipment problems 

will be two distinctive features of the annua! 

Convention and Exposition of Mines and Mine Equip- 

ment of the American Mining Congress to be held in 
Milwaukee. 

At the present time the Exposition arena floor is 
already well filled—80 representative concerns have con- 
tracted for space, and it is anticipated on the basis of 
the present success that there will be 150 extremely 
interesting displays of mine equipment in Milwaukee 
by September. 

The Twenty-sixth Annual Convention and Exposition 
bids fair to be the largest and most notable gathering 
of mining men which has ever been held, and as a result 
of the cooperative effort of the delegates in attendance 
policies should be inaugurated as a result of the Mil- 
waukee meeting which will do much to bring about 


permanent industrial peace and real stabilization of the 
mining industry. 
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METAL MINING PROPERTIES TO BE REVALUED 


New Internal Revenue Bureau Rules Restrict Discretionary Range of Natural 
Resources Division—Administrative Regulations Approved Fixing Levies For 1919 


ural Resources Division has been 

instructed by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue to proceed with the re- 
valuation of metal mining properties for 
the purpose of determining tax liability 
for 1919 and subsequent years under the 
following recommendations formulated 
by the Income Tax Unit: 

(1) That a standard basis for the de- 
termination of expected future sales 
prices ox the common metals be adopted. 
That the arithmetical average price for 
the ten years preceding the basic date 
be adopted as the expected future sales 
price, except in the case of metals for 
which such an average price is not avail- 
able or for which the price trend during 
the ten-year period is strongly and con- 
sistently up or down. 


LONG-LIFE PROPERTIES 


(2) That in the case of valuations of 
long-life properties, based upon operat- 
ing records and upon fully developed ore 
acoerves, the present minimum risk rates 
of 6 per cent for lessors, 7 per cent for 
operating owners and 8 per cent for 
lessees are reasonable, but that relatively 
higher risk rates, according to the pe- 
culiar conditions of each case, be used: 

(a) In the case of mines in which the 
ore reserves are not fully developed. 

.) In the case of mines for which the 
cost of operating must be estimated. 

(c) In the case of mines in which the 
inaicated life is less than ten years. 

‘d) In the case of discovery values of 
short-life mines during the war period 
whose value is largely dependent upon 
war conditions. 

(e) In the case of mines subject to 
interruptions of operations for any rea- 
son. 

(f) In the case of mines or mineral 
deposits in which the profit to be realized 
depends to any extent upon manufactur- 
ing or marketing ability or upon any 
factor other than the intrinsic value of 
the mineral product. 

(3) That the basis of all valuations, 
except short-life discoveries in war times, 
be the expected profit as determined by 
pre-war costs and metal prices, rather 
than the expected profit as determined 
by costs attained and expected future 
prices as influenced by war conditions. 

(4) That all valuations by analytic 
appraisal methods, based upon estimates 
of any factors, such as operating costs, 
grade of ore, quantity of ore or in- 
creased rates of production, be pro- 
visional until actual operations by the 


L: IS UNDERSTOOD that the Nat- 
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and Subsequent Years 


taxpayer have demonstrated the essen- 
tial accuracy of his estimates; in other 
words, that information derived from 
operations subsequent to the required 
basic date will be the test of the accu- 
racy of analytic valuations which must 
be based upon estimates. 

(5) That in the case of a valuation of 
any mining or mineral property in which 
the period required for the exhaustion of 
the ore or mineral exceeds the life of 
plant or equipment utilized in its exploi- 
tation, provision shall be made in the 
valuation for deduction from the vaiue 
of operating profit, at the date of valu- 
ation, of the value at that date of the en- 
tire amount which is expected to be re- 
turned in depreciation during the exhaus- 
tion period. 

MINIMUM INTEREST RATE 

(6) That a 10 per cent interest rate 
is the minimum rate at which the ex- 
pected profit from untried mines should 
be discounted to present worth or cash 
value. 

(7) That if a “price trend” method is 
used, “cost trends,’ “interest rate 


* trends” and other trends should be con- 


sidered in the valuations. Increasing 
prices represent depreciating money 
value, and are accompanied by corre- 
sponding increases in costs of production 
and interest rates. Increasing. prices 
should not be considered as any indica- 
tion of increased profits or of increased 
values, unless the general price-trend of 
commodities and wages is increased at 
a far less rapid rate. 

That such gross errors in provisional 
valuations, as follow, be corrected: 

(8) Increasing the recovered metal 
content per ton without increased cost 
per ton, adding 50 to 100 per cent to esti- 
mated operating profit per ton. 

(9) Using a production cost per pound 
of copper attained in past operations 
mining a high grade ore, and using the 
same cost per pound as the expected fu- 
.ure cost with much lower grade ore, 
adding 25 to 90 per cent to the estimated 
operating profit per ton. 

(10) Assuming that the grade of the 
ore would remain constant when a long 
reriou of operations had shown that the 
assay value of the ore was constantly 
decreasing and might be expected to do 
so in the future. 

(11) Increasing the estimated present 
worth of the same total profit by assum- 
ing large additions to plant capacity with 
decreased production costs attending in- 
creased capacity, and then assuming an 


average rate of production and an aver 
age cost for the entire life of the v... 


No REPLACEMENT PROVISION 

(12) Making no provision for plant 
replacement when the useful life of the 
plant is less than the life of the mine, 

(13) Accepting erroneous estimates of 
the taxpayer without check or correc- 
tion. 

(14) Allowing depletion deductions for 
ore of such low value that it was profit- 
able only in war times, and was not in- 
cluded in the valuation. Thus, In one in- 
stance, a ton of low-profit ore is ex- 
cluded to each two tons of high-profit ore 
included in the computation of value. The 
ore excluded must be removed to permit 
mining of the commercial ore, and, if 
the price of copper is such that it can 
be profitably treated, the ore is shipped 
to the mill instead of the dump. 

Perhaps a profit of 25 cents per ton is 
made and depletion of 50 cents per ton 
allowed for this ore. Using a portion 
of the plant capacity for treating this 
ore has also a direct effect upon the 
value of the commercial ore, in that it 
reduces the plant capacity available for 
the commercial ore and reduces the pres- 
ent value of that ore. 


NATURAL RESOURCES CHIEF IS 
APPOINTED 


M. GREENIDGE, formerly 
acting chief of the oil and gas sec- 
tion, natural resources division, Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, has been appointed 
to succeed Albert H. Fay as chief of 
the division. Mr. Fay recently was pro- 
moted to membership on the Committee 
on Appeals and Review. 


TO COORDINATE WORK 


UREAU CHIEFS of the Interior De- 

partment have organized a committee 
to cordinate the various activities of the 
department. 

This committee is composed of the 
chiefs and directors of the various bu- 
reaus, who will join together in a pro- 
gram of merging and cooperating some 
of the functions performed by the In- 
terior Department. 

A number of officials from the Post 
Office service and the War Department 
with long experience in reorganizing 
governmental activities have been 
assigned to assist in this coordination 
through courtesy of the War and P 
Office Departments. ' 
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INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION MEETING IS MARKER 


New York Conference, Held Under Auspices of Newly Created Division of American 


Mining Congress, Brings Leaders of Mining Industry Together in Determination 
to Rout Industrial Friction--Necessary Action Analyzed 


the mining industry held in New 

York, April 27, under the auspices 
of the Division of Industrial Cooperation 
of the American Mining Congress, is be- 
ing carried by its potential results into a 
place of high interest and importance in 
industrial history. At this meeting, men 
representing the largest mining opera- 
tions in the country gathered to discuss 
ways and means for the practical carry- 
ing out of the platform, adopted by ap- 
proximately 10,000 mining men, which is 
calculated to increase harmony in the 
relations between employers and em- 
ployes. 

Any such campaign must necessarily 
be stretched over an appreciable length 
of time, for the creation of confidence, 
the basis of harmony, cannot be accom- 
plished in a day. The course will be 
covered step by step, with almost a total 
absence of flash in progress. In the light 
of these conditions, those who are en- 
gaged in the movement have enteed into 
a steady discerning and constant effort, 
realizing at the 
outset that only 
through a 
broadcasting of 
facts and the 
establishment of 
intimate con- 
tacts can the 


Ts CONFERENCE of leaders of 


harmony striven for become a reality. 

The New York conference, called by 
Sidney J. Jennings, president of the 
American Mining Congress, was not the 
first move in the campaign, resolutions 
authorizing organization of the Division 
of Industrial Cooperation having been 
passed at the Cleveland convention of 
the American Mining Congress, with the 
organization work progressing since that 
time. 

But the meeting did bring forth the 
first volume of impetus behind the move- 
ment. By thorough discussions and an- 
alysis of experiences a strength of 
thought was developed, with a marked 
purpose as its immediate and lasting re- 
action. 

The conference adopted a resolution 
that clearly and concisely expressed 
the practical 
ideality of the 
movement, car- 


rying the tone that 
any effort toward in- 
creasing industrial co- 
operation is “good busi- 
ness,” for prosperity de- 
pends upon healthy produc- 
tion, which, in turn, is depend- 
ent upon harmony between 
employers and employes. 
The meeting was open- 
ed by Mr. ‘Jen- 
nings, who 


sounded the keynote by declaring “that 
the interest of labor, capital and man- 
agement are identical up to the point 
of production. Those three interests 
are desirous, and it is essential to their 
welfare that production should be great; 
otherwise, there is nothing to divide.” 


Following statements by several of the 
industrial leaders, officials of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress and others, a reso- 
lution was adopted creating a commit- 
tee on ways and means to carry out the 
expressed purposes of the conference. 
Announcement of the personnel of this 
committee soon will be made. 

Throughout the entire discussion was 
the thought that facts must be broad- 


casted steadily and 
: without stint if an 
understanding is to 

Pa be promoted as a 
/ basis upon which 

the harmony being sought by the 
movement may stand. 

Frank statements of the views of all 
concerned, it was emphasized, must 
be circulated to promote this under 
standing. 

In accordance with this general trend 
of thought, work now is being centered 
by the industrial cooperation division 
upon organization of a central national 
publicity committee. 

This committee will be composed of 
editors of the leading national maga- 
zines. It will serve as a coordinator of 
the efforts of the national committee to 
be composed of leading newspaper edi- 
tors in each state. 

These leaders of the nation’s thought 
will stand in the light of cooperatives to 
lend their observations and experiences 
to the movement. 

All present at the conference, repre- 
sentative of the mining industry as a 
whole, looked upon the meeting as a 
marker in a campaign with far-reaching 
potential results. As the first confer- 

ence of its particular type in the 
a>, industrial history of the coun- 
. try, it naturally held a 
unique position. 
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THE DIVISION 


OF INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 


Newly Organized Agency of the American Mining Congress is Pledged to Most 
Constructive Service That Can Be Rendered to the Mining Industry Through Its 
Representative Body—Emphasizes Presence of Mutual Obligations 


HE RELATIONSHIP be- 
tween employers and em- 
ployes is not only primarily 
a human problem, but has grown 
to such proportions that it is of 
the greatest import to every one of 
the one hundred and ten million 
citizens of the United States. The 
Twentieth Century is essentially 
an era of big business. Produc- 
tion, particularly in the mining in- 
dustry, is conducted upon a large 
scale. Great corporations employ 
thousands of men. With the em- 
ployment of this large number of 
workmen it has been impossible to 
maintain the close personal contact 
that is possible in a smaller enter- 
prise. With the elimination of 
personal contact between employer 
and employe, there has arisen a 
fog of misunderstanding that is 
well nigh impenetrable. Through 
this fog, however, gradually grow- 
ing more distinct, is the bright sun 
of understanding; a realization of 
mutual interdependence, and the 
recognition of the sound policy of 
“rights for all and privileges for 
none.” But employers and em- 
ployes have moved slowly in their 
progress toward that ultimate 
goal—industrial peace. 


Or PRIME IMPORTANCE 


With full credit to the other’ and 
varied activities of the American 
Mining Congress, it may be safely 
said that no other work is of 
greater importance that 
which it has initiated through its 
Division of Industrial Cooperation. 
A more satisfactory relation be- 
tween employer and employe is its 
purpose. Its committees repre- 
senting coal, metals and allied in- 
dustries already are organized in 
twenty-four states. 

Two annual conventions have 
endorsed the work and the indus- 
try, as a whole, has adopted the 
following resolution endorsing the 
division. 

WHEREAS, The average prices 


By E. R. CooMBES 
American Mining Congress Staff 


Resolution Adopted by the 


INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 
CONFERENCE 
New York City, April 27 


WHEREAS industrial peace will be 
brought about only through confidence be- 
tween the management and employe; 


WHEREAS industrial peace is vital to 
the preservation of our present-day civili- 
zation and the welfare of our country ; 


WHEREAS the energies of both organ- 
ized employes and organized employers 
should be diverted from controversy to 
working and harmonious means of prac- 
tical cooperation ; 


WHEREAS the public is interested and 
benefited by continuous employment and 
operation of productive enterprises ; 


WHEREAS President Harding, in a 
message to Congress, August 19, 1922, de- 
elared : ‘‘It is fundamental to freedom that 
all men have unquestioned rights to lawful 
pursuits, to work, and to live and choose 
their own lawful ways to happiness,’’ most 
forcefully voices our viewpoint; therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, Thatthe Division of Indus- 
trial Cooperation of the American Mining 
Congress as now organized and as planned 
for future development furnishes a com- 
mon ground upon which employer and em- 
ploye may meet for the consideration of 
problems of employment which affect them 
both; and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That we, representing the 
coal, metal and oil industries, assembled at 
the Industrial Cooperation Conference, 
New York City, April 27, pledge our full 
and hearty support in the establishment 
of ways and means for making the work of 
this Division complete and effective to the 
end that we may have industrial peace in 
the mining industry. 


war conditions, to decrease the 
service rendered both through 
shorter hours and the suggestion 
that the full manpower of the na- 
tion shall not be applied to con- 
tinuous production through a fear 
of economic idleness; and 

WHEREAS, The larger the pro- 
duction in all lines and the greater 
the competition in all markets, the 
lower the price will be to the con- 
sumer, and the greater amount of 
commodities will be available to the 
wage earner whose wages will 
have greater purchasing power be- 
cause of the competition developed 
by full production; and 

WHEREAS, Efficient production is 
accomplished only through com- 
plete cooperation between employer 
and employe; and 

WHEREAS, Many of the various 
plans for industrial cooperation 
now in operation have brought 
larger man _ production, better 
wages, higher purchasing power 
for such wages, and at the same 
time stabilized the business of the 
employer and 

WHEREAS, It is desirable that 
such relations may be established 
between all employers and em- 
ployes as will bring about the 
greatest efficiency and the most 
complete happiness and content- 
ment that the best living conditions 
may be obtainable and that the 


_aspirations of workmen and em- 


ployers may be realized without re- 
sort to strikes and lockouts; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Division of 
Industrial Cooperation which has 
been organized by the American 
Mining Congress has the full en- 
dorsement and approval and that 
the American Mining Congress 
through the Board of Directors be 
directed to further the general 
plan by all means within its 
power; and be it further 

Resolved, That employers and 
employes throughout the country 
be urged to cooperate in a gen- 


paid for labor and all other commodit-es 
are regulated by the law of supply and 
demand; and 

WHEREAS, The best service is always 
given by those interested in their work, 
and whose aim is to bring about the 
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largest possible production; and 
WHEREAS, All wages must in the end 
be derived from the selling price of the 
commodity to which labor is applied; and 
WHEREAS, There has arisen a marked 
tendency, in recent years, augmented by 


eral movement which shall have for its 
ultimate accomplishment harmonious re- 
lations, continuous employment, fair 
wages, reasonable profits and the cheap- 
est priced commodities to the consumer 
which these conditions will permit. Ac- 
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cordiug to the latest figures available 
by the United States Bureau of Cen- 
sus, there are 21,280 actively producing 
mining enterprises in the United States. 
These companies have an investment of 
$7,103,623,496. smcy employ more than 
a million men. There are twenty-six 
states whose basic output is the product 
of the mines. Fifty-eight percent of the 
total tonnage hauled by our railroads, is 


public reliable and intelligent facts con- 
cerning what the mining industry is do- 
ing for its employes, not from the stand- 
point of paternalism, for the division 
does not believe that paternalism has any 
part in industrial cooperation, but from 
the standpoint of the opportunities that 
mining companies are giving in the way 
of education and opportunities for the 
children of our miners to grow into 
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can Mining Congress has come the very 
able president of that worthy institution, 
the Cowey Mountain School of North 
Carolina. Dr. Allen, through his hu- 
manitarian work and through his school, 
has done a wonderful thing for the 
mountain children of the districts re- 
ferred to. His school has taken the little, 
hopeless, snuff-chewing, underfed chil- 
dren of the mountaineer and has given 


BEFORE and AFTER 


The marked influence of environment upon children is acknowledged. This fact places high importance upon civic improve- 

ments wrought by leaders of the coal industry in the Blue Ridge Mountains of West Virginia. At the left are shown a 

mountaineer’s children in the thoroughly negative environment of a typical cabin home. On the right, dozens of children 
of this type are shown at play, after coal operations had brought a school into their midst. 


mine products. ‘the railroads empioy 
an additional million and a half men, a 
large percentage of whom are retained 
by the railroads for the sole purpose of 
handling the tonnages furnished by the 
mines. 

It therefore is immediately apparent 
that the mines must be kept working, if 
we are to have labor fully employed, and 
the nation freed from economic loss and 
unnecessary hardship. 

Labor constitutes approximately 80 
percent of the cost of all commodities in 
the hands of the ultimate consumer. 
American living standards, ideals, and 
freedom, of which we are all justly 
proud, require a high standard of wages. 
The public is in sympathy with the com- 
pany that gives to its employes the op- 
portunity to become, themselves, em- 
ployers—and every strike that interferes 
with production, every disturbance which 
grows out of labor troubles, all inter- 
ference with production, resulting either 
directly or indirectly from dissatisfaction 
of employes, make necessary an addi- 
tional charge to the consumer. 

Industrial cooperation is insurance 
against strikes. It is good business. It 
will help to promote contented workmen, 
increased production, reduced costs and 
a satisfied public. 

The Division of Industrial Cooperation 
is organized primarily to present to the 


strong, capable, helpful citizens of the 
United States. 

The mining industry probably is the 
most misunderstood industry of the na- 
tion. Why? Because it has been con- 
tent to go its way, fighting its battles 
individually instead of collectively, dis- 
daining to reply to the attacks made 
against it, refusing to defend itself 
against preposterous charges, while those 
who are advocating the nationalization of 
our industries are flooding the public 
with misinformation and propaganda, 
even attacking the integrity of an in- 
dustry that has done as much if not 
more for its workiagmen than any other 
industry in the world. 

A MEANS OF COMPARISON 

Working conditions in Mingo and 
Logan counties, West Virginia, have 
been a conspicuous target for the sever- 
est attack from this propaganda, They 
have been pictured in the blackest terms. 
As a matter of fact, if you have taken or 
will take the trouble to travel through the 
rural districts of West Virginia or North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky or Vir- 
ginia, that have not benefited by the 
marvelous opportunities afforded the 
inhabitants of mining communities, and 
will compare these non-mining localities 
with the mining districts, little criticism 
will be forthcoming. 

Every year to the office of the Ameri- 


to them an opportun‘ty, through public 
charity, to better their conditions. 

Compare that worthy enterprise with 
the work that is being done by mine oper- 
ators for the children of their employes 
in the mining regions of West Virginia 
and particularly in Mingo and Logan 
counties. The mining companies have 
brought to these children the finest of 
public school facilities, playgrounds, 
libraries, sanitary conditions, hospitali- 
zation, concrete instead of mud roads, 
excellent housing facilities and a real 
opportunity for self development. The 
children of these miners are given op- 
portunities that are not available even 
to children who are supposedly more 
fortunately located in the non-mining 
districts of America. What the mine 
operators of West Virginia have done 
and are doing for their employes and 
their children is being repeated all over 
the United States in every mining dis- 
trict, great and small. 

QUESTIONNAIRE IS CIRCULATED 

The Division of Industrial Cooperation 
has sent out a questionnaire to every 
operating mining company—to each of 
the 21.280 actively mining enterprises. 
A preliminary report will be compiled 
and presented to the 26th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Mining Con- 
gress to be held at Milwaukee, Wis., Sep- 
tember 24-29, 1923, which will paint a 
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word picture that will be surprising even 
to the members of the mining fraternity 
who are more or less familiar with what 
the industry is doing to promote Ameri- 
canism among our foreign born popula- 
tion and what is being done to give young 
Americans a real opportunity, through 
their own efforts, to make worth-while 
citizens of themselves. 

There is no other large industry that 
is doing greater work for the promotion 
of better citizenship than the mining 
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Mr. Golden admits that possibly for 
the first year of nationalization of the 
mines the workers would be compelled to 
take less wages, but only for the first 
year—or until their political machine 
can be organized to put men in our na- 
tional Congress who will grant them 
more and more wages to be paid out of 
the taxes for the up-keep of the govern- 
ment paid by the people as a whole. 

Such statements sound their own 
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the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this CONSTITUTION for the United 
States of America.” 

Mining companies are making it pos- 
sible for these foreign born workmen to 
know and to understand just what the 
freedom of our forefathers means. The 
great work of Americanization goes on 
year in and year out through the mining 
companies and this work has only just 
begun. We cannot hope to bring im- 


industry. But mine operators are not 


self-advertisers. They have been con- 
tent to do their work, knowing that 
they are rendering a great service. 
They will continue to build wonderful 


UNITY OF INTERESTS IS 
OUTLINED 


migrant labor from Europe, put them 
into our clean, fine atmosphere, after 
the depression and the sordidness of 
Europe, and expect them immediately 
to understand our ways or to appre- 


plants and to give wonderful oppor- 
tunities, such as are available at the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company’s 
property, the Phelps Dodge Com- 
pany’s Burro Mountain plant at 
Tyrone, N. M., the Raleigh-Wyoming 
Company’s new camp at Charleston, 
W. Va., the J. G. Bradley properties 
at Dundon, W. Va., and Josiah Keeley 
Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Com- 
pany’s properties at Kayford, W. Va., 
the Oliver Iron Company’s properties 
in Minnesota, the Oglesby, Norton 
Company’s industrial plan, the Ten- 
nessee Copper Company’s work in 


N OPENING the industrial cooperation 

I conference, held in New York City, 
April 27, Sidney J. Jennings, presi- 
dent, American Mining Congress, outlined 
the basies of the plan for eliminating fric- 
tion from relationships between employers 
and employes. Mr. Jennings said, in part: 
‘*The idea that animates the people who 
are interested in industrial cooperation 
seems to me to be this: that the interests of 
the labor, capital and management are 
identical up to the point of production. 
Those three interests are desirous, and it is 
essential to their welfare that production 


ciate their freedom. They must be 
taught what that freedom cost our 
forefathers; they must be taught rev- 
erence for the Constitution of the 
United States and for the American 
flag. 

RECOGNITION OF PRINCIPLES 

Through all the combative argu- 
ments of both sides of any industrial 
dispute—arguments that have become 
involved and lost in the “thou shalt 
not” and thé “there ought to be a law 
passed”—a simple reversal to the 
Constitution of the United States and 


Tennessee—only to mention a few of 
the very conspicuous enterprises. 


Facts ON ONLY ONE SIDE 


In the nation’s capital, admittedly 
the best informed center of the world, 
with every facility available to its 
high school and college students, in 
every debate of the year upon nation- 
alization of industries, the affirmative 
side won hands down. There is avail- 
able to the students in practically 


should be great ; otherwise, there is nothing 
to divide. 

‘*Where the interests of those three tend 
to separate is when it comes to dividing re- 
sult of that production, and the people who 
are interested in this movement of coopera- 
tion in industry believe that some fair, 
equitable means can be devised by the lead- 
ers of industry by which that division can 
take place so as to satisfy the just, legiti- 
mate demands of all those interested.”’ 


a recognition of its just principles by 
both sides would be one of the most 
helpful things in the solution of in- 
dustrial unrest. 

President Harding said in his speech 
at Marion, Ohio, on July 4, 1922: 
“Liberty is gone in America when any 
man is denied by anybody the right 
of work and the right to live by that 
work. A free American has the right 
to labor without any other’s leave.” 

The Division of Industrial Coopera- 


every large university and public high 
school in America tons of literature put 
out by the organized minorities advocat- 
ing the placing of our mines and our 
railroads under the direct management 
of the workers through political in- 
fluence. 

The article in the March 28 issue of 
the Outlook, by C. J. Golden, of the 
United Mine Workers of America, quite 


‘clearly outlines the position of the few 


extremists who are determined to under- 
mine the high principles that have made 
America possible. 

The following quotation from this 
article, advocating nationalization of the 
mines, is interesting: 

“Yes, the first year the miners’ wages 
might be reduced, seeing the kind of 
representatives you’ve got here now in 
the government. But not the second 
year. The workers would soon learn not 
to vote for men who reduced them. When 
the representatives’ political fates de- 
pended on it, we’d get fair conditions 
from them.” 


death-knell—nor do they for a moment 
represent the attitude of intelligent 
labor, either organized or unorganized. 

But something of the problem of the 
operator may be understood when we 
realize that 58 percent of the men em- 
ployed in our iron and steel industry are 
foreign born; 62 percent of the men em- 
ployed in the coal industry are foreign 
born; 59 percent of the men employed in 
the metal industry are foreign born; and 
57 percent of the labor employed in the 
oil fields is foreign born; men who 
neither understand nor read the English 
language, men to whom the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is only a name, 
and who do not know or understand the 
principles laid down in that simple state- 
ment—The Preamble to our Constitu- 
tion: 

“We, the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect Union, 
establish justice, insure domestic trans- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure 


tion agrees with Mr. Harding. The 
large proportion of the hundred and ten 
million people of this nation agree with 
Mr. Harding. The subject of industrial 
unrest is one that is commanding nation- 
wide attention. This attention is being 
crystallized and has been crystallized by 
the congressional attitude. It is inter- 
esting to know that of the twenty-odd 
thousand bills that were introduced in 
the House and Senate during the Sixty- 
seventh Congress more than 300 were 
directly or indirectly proposed for the 
distinct purpose of ending industrial 
strife. The people are appealing to the 
political factions to remedy a thing that 
cannot be remedied by legislation. Legis- 
lation will not solve the problem. It will 
never be solved until both capital and 
labor realize their interdependence and 
their mutual obligation. 

The Division of Industrial Cooperation 
is pledged to the most constructive and in- 
telligent service that the representatives 
of the mining industry can give. Its plat- 
form—endorsed by over 10,000 mining 
men—is printed elsewhere in this issue. 
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XU! 


THE CAPITOL DOME 


This mighty mass, fashioned in the strength 
of the nation, is a chide to all things petty. 


TAKING STEPS TOWARD PEACE IN INDUSTRY 


E LIVE in an extraordinary 
age. We are just learning the 
full value of the words Organ- 


ization and Cooperation. We are ap- 
proaching the day when labor shall be 
really free, when industry shall be really 
unshackled. The day of master and man 


Written for The Mining Congress Journal 


By JAMES J. DAVIS 
Secretary of Labor 


whereby that close personal relationship 
may be restored or some adequate sub- 
stitute found for it. 

We are gradually learning in America 
that employer and employe must stand 
or fall together; that one cannot long 
prosper at the expense of the other. 


is gone in American in- 
dustry. I hope that with 
that unhappy time will 
disappear the period of 
discord and strife in 
American industrial life, 
and that we shall enter 
upon an era of intelli- 
gent cooperation based 
on mutual interests, mu- 
tual good-will and mu- 
tual understanding be- 
tween the worker and 
the employer. Many 
forces in this country 
are today working to- 
ward this end, as day 
after day we demon- 
strate the futility of fra- 
tricidal conflict between 


nizations have provided the best experts 
that are known in their particular lines 
to furnish necessary information and 
statistics to the representatives of the 
organization who deal with management. 
Their experience has demonstrated the 
wisdom of providing the representatives 

of the workers with full 


and complete data as to 


‘“T AM not one of 

those who believe 
that you can force in- 
dustrial peace into 
being by legal enact- 
ment.***The remedy 
lies not in govern- 
mental interference 
between the employer 
and the employe, but. 
in direct negotiation 
and mutual under- 


those who manage indus- 
try and those whose 
labor makes industry 
possible. 

Employers and work- 
ers everywhere are learn- 
ing that they stand no = 


standing.” 
—Secretary Davis 


their industry. We can 
do much by bettering the 
facilities of the workers 
for securing all informa- 
tion as to the problems 
of management as well 
as to their own problems. 
When men meet with 
the management they 
should meet on equal 
terms. The representa- 
tives of the men should 
know the problems which 
confront the manage- 
ment, the problems of 
finance, of sales, of mar- 
kets, of raw materials. 
The trade union prin- 
ciple is fundamentally 
sound, but, like every 
other great human in- 
stitution, it has its 
faults, and it can be 
abused. Not many men 


in industry today are 


longer in the’relation of 
master and servant as in ages past, 
but that they are coworkers, partners, 
whose joint and mutual interests march 
side by side. They are coming to 
know that the prosperity of industry 
depends upon production, and that in- 
dustrial warfare is the greatest enemy 
of production. To end industrial war- 
fare we need understanding and co- 
operation between the men who manage 
industry and the men upon whose labor 
industry is founded. The greatest pros- 
perity, for employer and employed, will 
be found in that industry where the 
employer knows intimately the problems 
and needs and aspirations of the work- 
ers, and where the workers have a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the difficulties 
and discouragements and purposes of the 
employer. Many of our present day in- 
dustrial difficulties were unknown in the 
days when industry, organized on a small 
seale, permitted closer personal relations 
between the man who managed industry 
and the men who worked in it. The 
successful surmounting of these difficul- 
ties lies in developing some system 


Both must gain. If one loses, both must 
lose. If one dies, both must die. I have 
a firm belief that we can establish the 
era of good will in American industry. 
We are ready to take two long strides 
in that direction. We must place at the 
disposal of the workers accurate scien- 
tific information as to the problems, con- 
ditions and purposes which confront the 
employers. We must see to it that the 
employers are made thoroughly familiar 
with the aims, objects and difficulties 
which lie before the workers. We must 
make sure that when workers and em- 
ployers get together to arrange wages 
and conditions of employment, both sides 
are in possession not only of all the facts 
that bear upon the matters before them 
but that each side has an appreciation 
of the point of view of the other. When 
we reach this point the way will be clear 
to eternal peace in industry. 

I know something of the weaknesses 
and something of the strength of trade 
unionism in America. Some trade orga- 


quarreling with the trade 
union principle. But some of the abuses 
have stirred many men in the manage- 
ment of industry against it. 

One evil that has crept into our trade 
union system is the jurisdictional dis- 
pute. I honestly believe that the juris- 
d:ctional dispute has done more injury 
to the cause of organized labor in the 
United States than any other single 
thing. The spectacle of workers employ- 
ing the strike weapon against their own 
fellows is a reflection upon our whole 
civilization. It is in violation of the 
whole spirit of trade unionism, and it 
has done much to discredit the trade 
union principle in the minds of many 
employers. The jurisdictional dispute is 
the spectre which has frightened the 
management of many industries. The 
jurisdictional dispute must go, if trade 
unionism is to fulfill its high purpose in 
our industrial life. 

I would have trade organizations fos- 
ter a spirit of loyalty, of loyalty to 
fellow workers, to craft, to industry and 
to employer. We have long since left 
behind the fallacy that machinery tends 


A 
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to displace workers. We know that 
every machine aids the worker by in- 
creasing his productive power, and we 
seek to encourage new machines. I 
would have our trade organizations fos- 
ter the spirit of inventive genius among 
our workers, and I would provide the 
means to insure that every worker who 
by his ingenuity succeeds in eliminating 
waste, increasing output, or reducing 
costs is enabled to reap the full reward 
for his effort. 


CAN Not BE Forcep 


I am not one of those who believe that 
you can force industrial peace into being, 
by legal enactment. We hear much talk 
nowadays of compulsory arbitration of 
labor disputes in one form or another, 
but the principle does not appeal to me. 
I have studied the matter diligently, and 
the information that comes to me shows 
that wherever compulsory arbitration 
has been tried it has proved a failure. 
Strikes and lockouts have been with us 
in the past, are with us today, and will 
be with us so long as employers seek to 
impose unbearable conditions upon work- 
ers or workers endeavor to obtain more 
from industry than they are entitled to. 
The remedy lies not in governmental in- 
terference between the employer and the 
employe, but in direct negotiation and 
mutual understanding. 

I am not one of those who look upon 
the government official as a_ special 
pleader for any individual or group. I 
believe that every official of the federal 
government, by virtue of his oath of 
office, owes his whole duty to the whole 
American people and not to any class, 
group or bloc. The Department of 
Labor, for instance, was organized to 
promote the welfare of the wage earner, 
but I am firm in the conviction that the 
welfare of the wage earner cannot be 
promoted unless the welfare of the wage 
payer is also advanced. In industry we 
cannot promote one side alone. 

Let us be slow to use the strike weapon. 


A TRAGEDY IN EACH STRIKE 

I know the evils and the misery of the 
strike, out of my own experience as a 
worker, and through the continuous 
stream of industrial disputes which flows 
through my office in the Department of 
Labor. The tragedy of every strike, it 
seems to me, is that, ultimately, it is 


settled by negotiation or compromise.’ 


After men have been idle for months, 
after women and children have been 
brought down to the last crust of bread, 
the representatives of both sides get to- 
gether around the council table and reach 
a settlement. They go right back to 
where they were when the months of 
misery began, and in almost every case 
both worker and employer have lost by 
reason of the conflict. Instead of con- 


ference after months of industrial battle, 


I would have counsel before the strike 


is called. In my capacity as Secretary 
of Labor I try to discourage strikes and 
exert every influence to get management 
and men who are in disagreement to- 
gether on some common ground of com- 
promise. I would save those loyal women 
who in every worker’s home, while the 
strike is on, spend days and nights in 
agony, depriving themselves and their 
little ones of the necessities of life, that 
the breadwinner may be fed. Let us re- 
member that the process of evolution is 
always going on, and that eventually 
the whole loaf will be forthcoming. 
Seldom, indeed, is the whole loaf won in 
a strike. It is far better to reach a 
compromise before a strike is called, and 
eliminate the cost that must be paid 
for every suspension of industry. Let 
us remember that the best way to raise 
wages is to cut waste and increase pro- 
duction. When the employer advances, 
the workers advance. When the com- 
pany succeeds, the workers succeed. 


REFLECTED IN WAGES 

Increased production, better quality of 
work means reduced manufacturing 
costs, which every wise employer will 
see to it are reflected in higher wages. 
Do not wait for times of trouble to get 
together with your employer. When 
business is prosperous is the time for 
workers and management to get together 
and work out plans for stabilizing con- 
ditions in their industry, to devise ways 
and means of meeting periods of de- 
pression which are bound to come. Men 
and management in industry, working 
with a clear understanding of each 
other’s problems, and seated around the 
council table can solve their own unem- 
ployment problems better than any gov- 
ernment agency can solve them. 


THE MAN TO SUPPORT 


It appears to me that the man who 
forges ahead is the man we ought to 
support. The man who, by his initiative, 
by his enterprise, by his courage, steps 
out to develop new industry, to expand 
business, to extend the opportunities for 
employment, is the man we ought to aid. 
The idea that just because a man hap- 
pens to have money he ought to be con- 
demned is dangerous. Let us look at 
what he does with his money, with re- 
sults he gets for himself and his fellow 
men. To my mind there is no difference 
between the idler who sits back and en- 
joys inherited wealth and the idler who 
sits sleepily on a park bench and watches 
the world go by. Neither is advancing 
the cause of humanity. Neither is add- 
ing to the sum total of human happi- 
ness. The man whose wants are small 
has done little to develop America, to 
forward civilization. It is the man who 
wants many things, and who works to 
get them, that helps himself and his 
fellows, for every satisfied want means 
work for some one. 
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If it had not been for the men with 
initiative, the men with wants and with 
the energy to satisfy those wants, 
America would today still be a wilder- 
ness inhabited by the aboriginal Indians. 
American citizens would still be living 
in hovels, clad in a breech clout and a 
string of beads. The pioneer in business 
today is the counterpart of the man who 
fought the Indians one hundred and fifty 
years ago. He is working not for him- 
self alone but for society. This is the 
man who deserves sympathetic support. 
He is hardly getting it in America to- 
day. Our tax system seems designed to 
hamper and discourage the business 
builder, the man who would expand in- 
dustry. At present we have put an al- 
most prohibitive tax on the man who 
puts his money into productive enter- 
prise, and we have allowed a loophole 
in tax-exempt securities of political sub- 
divisions which puts a premium on idle 
wealth. The subject is a broad one, but 
from the worker’s point of view it seems 
clear to me that we should reform our 
tax system, to encourage the man who 
puts his money to work, and to discour- 
age the man who merely enjoys the re- 
turns from his wealth. 

A DeEsT oF DUTY 

But the man who seeks to build up 
productive industry owes a duty to the 
workers who make his enterprise pos- 
sible. Enlightened employers believe 
their men are entitled to something more 
than a mere living wage, something bet- 
ter than a mere existence. They are 
seeing the wisdom of what I call the 
saving wage, the wage that will give the 
earner a little more than just enough 
to pay his bills on Saturday night, that 
will enable him and his family to enjoy 
some of the good things of life, and to 
provide for the time when he will no 
longer be able to earn. They are com- 
ing to the view of President Harding, 
who has said: 

“The workman’s lowest wage must be 
enough for comfort, enough to make his 
house a home, enough to insure that the 
struggle for existence shall not crowd 
out the things worth existing for.” 

We are on our way to better times in 
America. Everywhere the spirit of hu- 
manity is grasping the fundamental wis- 
dom of the principles of cooperation and 
organization. Everywhere mankind is 
coming closer to the ideal for which it 
has struggled down through the cen- 
turies, the ideal of the brotherhood of 
man. The spirit of universal fraternity, 
which through all time has been one of 
the great forces behind every forward 
movement of the human race, is daily 
growing in strength. We are growing 
more tolerant of the weakness of our 
fellows, more appreciative of their 


strength. We are reaching out for that 
“mystic bond of brotherhood” which the 
great Carlyle said “makes all men one.” 


THE PRACTICE OF INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 


Basic Principles Refected in Relationship of United Verde Copper Company 


With its Employes—Fact that Cooperation Implies Joint Effort is Emphasized— 
Intimacy of Direct Contact Brings Valuable Results 


By H. DEWITT SMITH 


Mine Superintendent, United Verde Copper Company, Jerome, Arizona 


HE SUBJECT of industrial co- 

; operation immediately brings to 

mind employes’ representation, 
pension systems, profit sharing, sick 
benefit associations and all manner of 
welfare work. 

The employer’s first question in attack- 
ing this problem is usu- 
ally, “What can I do for 
my employes?” After 
applying every method in 
the text book, and having 
granted his workmen more 
than they even asked or 
wanted, he wonders at his 
indifferent success and the 
lack of enthusiasm 
aroused. He has failed to 
recognize the fact that 
cooperation implies joint 
effort by two parties, and 
that his employes can gain 
lasting material benefits 
for themselves only as the 
results of their own efforts. 

It is because of failure 
to recognize this principle 
that the labor unions of 
the present day have so 
lamentably failed to make 
the most of their opportunities. The 
labor unions came into being to com- 
bat the oppression of organized capital, 
a condition which was a natural out- 
growth of our modern competitive sys- 
tem. They have been successful in 
forcing a complete change in business 
administration. But the labor union 
is at present so constituted that it can 
see nothing to be gained except higher 
wages, shorter hours and limitation of 
individual productivity. When the time 
comes, as it will, that organized labor 
demands and obtains the best efforts of 
each of its members for their employers, 
and an increasing individual efficiency, 
then it will gain prompt recognition and 
enthusiastic cooperation from the em- 
ployer of labor. The labor union can 
gain real strength in the future only 
by placing its shoulder behind the ball of 
industrial cooperation, together with the 
employer and employe. 

That working conditions should be as 
safe, healthful and attractive as it is 
Possible to make them has long been 
accepted as an axiom by successful busi- 
ness men, but unless such workman takes 


a keen and vital interest in his work, the 
physical surroundings will have little 
more value than the setting of a stage 
without its actors. This interest can 
best be secured in two ways: 1. By 
close personal contact with the men who 
direct his operations and; 2. By methods 


back to normal through sympathy and 
consideration. This method of direct 
contact is to obtain the same general 
results with a force of two thousand men 
as were obtained by personal supervision 
in the small factory of yesterday. 

This first step naturally leads to the 
second—that each boss and 


his workman makes a com- 
mittee of two to settle any 
grievance that arises. 
Where the gang boss and 
any man or men under his 
direction cannot reach an 
agreement, the shift boss 
is brought into the discus- 
sion. In case of failure to 
reach an agreement then, 
the mine foreman, super- 
intendent and general 
manager are successively 
brought into the confer- 
ence. In the past three ~ 
years, the only cases ap- 


\ 


pealed to the general man- 


A DIAMOND IN THE ROUGH 
The Jerome Baseball Park was built up by the fill of 475,000 cubic 
yards from steam shovel operations of the United Verde Copper 
Company. 


of payment directly proportional to the 
results of each individuai’s efforts. 


THE First ESSENTIAL 


At the properties of the United Verde 
Copper Company, the first essential for 
superintendents, foremen, shift bosses 
and gang bosses is to know their men. 
In spite of the apparent simplicity of 
this requirement, it is a matter of years 
of constant training to develop men with 
the ability to direct the work efficiently 
and the personality to gain and main- 
tain the confidence of the men under 
their direction. Every man, be he man- 
ager or shoveler, prefers to be greeted 
by his name, rather than with a “Hey, 
you over there!” Consequently, the fore- 
men, shift bosses and gang bosses learn 
the given names of their workmen, call 
them by name, and in addition learn 
their troubles and their aspirations as 
far as possible. 
matter of curiosity, but because each boss 
is genuinely interested in his men as 
fellow men. Then when a man’s work 


falls below par as the result of sickness 
or trouble at home, his boss, instead of 
upbraiding him, can help bring his work 


This is not done as a’ 


ager have been those of 
old-time or former em- 
ployes.who were not will- 
ing to do a fair day’s 
work, and who thought 
that their acquaintance with him in the 
days when he was a timberman with 
them would gain them greater consid- 
eration. 

The employment agent of the company 
is usually an interested observer in these 
conferences, and assists the bosses in 
arriving at a just decision. Matters in- 
volving increase of wages in any occu- 
pation are taken up directly with the 
foreman and superintendent. The knowl- 
edge that every executive of the company 
encourages the presentation of griev- 
ances, and thanks the employes for such 
presentation, has become firmly ‘estab- 
lished in the minds of employes, and re- 
moves the natural hesitancy in present- 
ing their cases. 


Not AN ELABORATE PLAN 

This procedure, with its intimate per- 
sonal contact between employer and em- 
ploye, has obviated the necessity of any 
elaborate plan of employe representation 
The latter, where modeled after our na- 
tional form of government, is apt to de- 
velop the same weakness in business ad- 
ministration that Congress has so clearly 
and definitely shown in recent years. 
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There is the definite danger that politics 
will invade this form of local self-gov- 
ernment and develop the same waste of 
time, lack of vision and inefficiency that 
is characteristic of state legislatures and 
municipal governments. It must be 
borne definitely in mind by companies 
which have given their employes certain 
rights of representation, and yet have 
withheld any definite powers through 
control of the supervisory or bosses’ 
group and the veto power, that they may 
later be forced to relinquish this power 
as their employes acquire the taste for 
definite control of their own destinies. 
The republican form of government has 
many advantages, but it also has its dis- 
advantages where its voters are not all 
of the highest order of intelligence. 

Even though friction is entirely elimi- 
nated between employer and employe, no 
spirit of cooperation can exist unless both 
are vitally interested in the results of 
effort expended. The payment of a fair 
wage for a fair day’s work is of course 
the first consideration. The second and 
more important consideration is the pay- 
ing of additional wages in contract, 
piece work or bonus form for work in 
excess of a standard day’s work. Only 
by analysis of each man’s work can his 
interest be aroused and his latent pro- 
ductive power brought into service. The 
amount of time each employe can save 
for himself and his company is incred- 
ible until a fair piece work system is 
evolved, and results tabulated. 


WorkING AT ToP SPEED 

The varied and original nature of the 
repair work handled’ by mine mechanical 
shops presents as difficult a job for fair 
estimation as can be imagined. The cost 
of installing a bonus system for work 
of this nature is great, and the expendi- 
ture of thought considerably greater. 
Such a system was instituted in the me- 
chanical shops of the United Verde Cop- 
per Company, at both mine and smelter; 
a year ago without definite hopes of suc- 
cessful solution except on the part of the 
general manager. Today the lathes can- 
not turn fast enough to complete one job 
that the next bonus job may be under- 
taken. Suggestions for improved rout- 
ing of work and quicker methods of set- 
ting up in rapid-fire procession keep the 
master mechanic and his assistants hust- 
ling to keep one pace ahead of their men. 
The union organizer will find more diffi- 
culty with the passing of each year in 
gaining a foothold in these shops where 
his motto is: “A minimum amount of 
work based upon the ability of the least 
efficient.” 

When a boilermaker brags to his com- 
panion of the number of rivets he has 
driven the past shift, and the motorman 
of the number of cars handled, you may 
rest assured that the shift has passed 
quickly for each man, and that he will 
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find little time for agitation about the 
“oppression of capital.” Instead of such 
agitation, both will probably force “capi- 
tal” to furnish them better equipment for 
increased production, of which they will 
take the best of care. 

Whenever such cooperation is obtained 
on the job, cooperation toward improve- 
ment in social and living conditions fol- 
lows as a natural consequence. The 
Phelps Dodge Corporation and the Calu- 
met and Arizona Mining Company, in the 
Bisbee-Warren District, have developed 


FACTS HOLD POWER 


“It seems to me that, following the 
experience of some public utilities, 
well circulated impartial information, 
resulting in public discussion and gen- 
eral education of the public as to all 
phases of the mining industry should 
eventually place it on a sounder, more 
satisfactory basis than it now has, 
and in that way benefit both employer 
and employe.”—J. S. Lutes, General 
Manager, the Tod-Stambaugh Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 


a plan for home-owning to a far greater 
extent than in any other mining district 
in the Southwest. This effort will pay 
large dividends in reduced turnover in 
the face of the impending labor shortage 
in the mining industry. That the min- 
ing companies are alive to the value of 
educational facilities is evident from the 
fact that in 1922 Arizona was awarded 
first place in the national school efficiency 
rating. The encouragement of. club ac- 
tivities controlled entirely by employes, 
school and town athletics, gardens and 
swimming pools is the aim of every far- 
sighted mining company in Arizona. The 
Ford car has been one of the greatest 
helps in making mining towns livable by 
permitting whole families to get out into 
hills each week end, and to get away 
from the job. 

If a man is contended with his work- 
ing conditions, and if joint efforts are 
made to maintain reasonable living, edu- 
cational and social conditions, he and his 
family will be found pulling a lusty oar 
in the boat of Industrial Cooperation. He 
must be occasionally reminded, however, 
that a fair day’s work goes hand in hand 


with a fair day’s wage and fair treat- 
ment. 

With “Justice and a fair deal for all” 
as their watchword, employer and em- 
ploye are well started on the road to in- 
dustrial democracy, better wages, better 
profits, and contentment. 
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HARMONY DEMANDS 
CLOSE CONTACTS 


ONFIDENCE is the keynote of 
harmony in industrial relations, 


declared W. A. Grieves, Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Company, Columbus, . 
Ohio, chairman, Division of Industrial 
Cooperation of the American Mining 
Congress, in addressing the New York 
conference. Admitting that this thought 
may be a platitude, Mr. Grieves stated 
that it is, however, “as strong as the 
first day it was stated.” 

Must RESPECT FUNDAMENTALS 

Continuing, he said: “After all, we 
must not get away from these fundamen- 
tals. We can go off in the bypaths of 
new schemes but always we must ob- 
serve a few fundamentals, a few com- 
mon sense ideas and a few common sense 
methods. These we find are all that are 
necessary to work out and change con- 
ditions that will make satisfactory in- 
dustrial relationship possible.” 

“I know a great many ideas prevail 
about how this great question of indus- 
trial relations is going to be solved. To 
me it has never taken on the aspect of a 
problem for a solution as much as it has 
appeared to be the aspect of a condition, 
a condition differing entirely in the vari- 
ous places where the problems so-called 
are to be worked out. I don’t think we 
can lay down any plan or any method 
as a universal means for obtaining in- 
dustrial cooperation. 

“I remember twenty years ago when 
we started in at our own plant to do 
some things we thought ought to be done, 
I said we would probably get started in 
ten years. That is about what we have 
done. We have a good start. We have 
a confidence created that can’t be shaken. 
We don’t say that with egotism but it is 


the result of hard work and getting to- 
gether. 

“There is no reason why the mining 
industry can’t. It may be a more diffi- 
cult task because it is more heterogene- 
ous. 

: THE NECESSARY ACTION 

“I feel if we, through the Industrial 
Relations Division of the Congress, can 
gather together in a boiled-down report 
the things that are being done, the re- 
sults that have been secured, eliminating 
all superfluous stuff, all sentimental 
stuff, all this fanatical idealism, get the 
real practical relationship with which 
men can succeed in dealing with each 
other, we will have made a great step 
towards the goal that is so fundamental 
in industry, as the thing we ought to 
strive to attain.” 
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DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


We Believe That 


NDUSTRIAL cooperation between em- 
ployer and employe is good business. 


Equitable compensation and good work- 
ing conditions are essentially funda- 
mental. 


Paternalism in industry leads to the 
“Something-for-Nothing” spirit, which 
is the very foundation of I. W. W.’ism. 


Industrial peace will be brought about 
only through confidence in management, 
and that that confidence can be secured 
only through a closer personal touch be- 
tween management and employes. 


Satisfied employes are the best invest- 
mént any company can make, and mean 
millions of dollars to the mining indus- 
try. 


Future peace of industry will not be 
found in “organized employers” and “or- 
ganized employes” that are created to 
fight each other. This has been tried for 
half a century and failed. 


There is a common ground upon which 
every employer and employe can meet, 
and that this common ground is born of 
confidence, and sustained through a rec- 
ognition of interdependence. 


The mining industry needs the regener- 
ating influence of reciprocal relations be- 
tween employer and employe. There is 
no other road to permanent industrial 
peace. 


PLATFORM 


Our Purpose 


HE American Mining Congress is the 

“Common Denominator” —the non- 
partisan ground, the clearing house, for 
problems inherent to mining. 


It is vitally interested in any agency 
that will assist in bringing about better 
industrial relations. 


Public estimate of any industry is 
largely determined by the harmony, or 
discord, between management and em- 
ploye, and the public is almost invariably 
in sympathy with the man who labors. 


There are many phases of mining that 
the public has never heard about that 
would go a long way in helping reach a 
nroper estimate of industrial affairs in 
the industry. The public still believes 
the working man is downtrodden. 
crushed beneath the heel of a “soulless” 
corporation, or imperialistic capitalism. 


When such calamities as the Herrin 
massacre can occur and fail to arouse 
the thinking people to decisive action, it 
is time that a fair, unbiased committee 
investigate working conditions in the 
mining industry, and give the public 
facts. 


We propose to make this investigation 
for the industry. To make a survey of 
the various forms of so-called “welfare” 
obtaining in both the coal and metal in- 
dustries; to investigate the possibilities 
of the various systems, and to dissemi- 
nate the information widely, to the pub- 
lie generally. 


We do not propose to make recommenda- 
tions. We shall merely be the agency 
through which the information is gath- 
ered and distributed. 
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W. A. GRIEVES, 
National Chairman, Division of 
Industrial Cooperation 


F. W. LUKINS, 

President and General Man- 

iger, Farmers’ Fuel Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


F. SPENCER, 
Vice President, Southwestern 
Interstate Coal Oprs. Assn., 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 


CHAIRMEN, DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


H. DeWITT SMITH, * 
United Verde Copper Co., 
Jerome, Arizona 


GEO. A. STAHL, 
Metals Exploration Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


/ H. I. YOUNG, 
TH ing Co., Mascot, Tenn. 
OA 


EMMET BOYLE, 
Nevada State Jour- 
nal, Reno, Nev. 


‘MURRAY SCHICK, 
Minerals Exp’n Co., 
Salt Lake City 


E. F. IRWIN, 
Homestake Mining Co., 
Lead, S. Dak. 


CHAIRMEN, METAL MINING BRANCH, 
DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 
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GEO. A. VAN DYKE, 
Sterling-Midland Coal Co. 
Indianapolis Ind. 


\ 
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aC E. S. BROOKS, 
Union Pacific Coal Co., Rock , 

ES Springs, Wyo. 


FRANK D. RASH, 
St. Bernard Mining Co., NS? 
Earlington, Ky. SS 


A. H. LICHTY, 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


G. D. KILGORE, 
Virginia Coal Oprs. Assn., 
Norton, Ve. E. L. ELLIOTT, 
Yolande Coal & Coke 
Yolande, Ala, 


CHAIRMEN, COAL MINING BRANCH, 
DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 
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JOS. H. TAYLOR, 
Ducktown Sulphur, 
Copper & Iron Co., Ltd., 
Isabella, Tenn. 


* 


w 


CHARLES F. WILLIS, \ 
Phoenix, Arizona 


WM. A. REMER, 
Co., 
Dak. 


N. S. KELSEY, 
Tomboy Go id 
Mines Co., Colo. 


OTTO ELLERMAN, 
State Mine  Ispector, 
Lead, S. Dak. 


JNO. T. JOYCE, 
Durango, Colo. 


MEMBERS, METAL MINING BRANCH, 
DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 
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MEMBERS, COAL AND METAL MINING BRANCHES, 
DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 


FREDERICK L. PEART, 


Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., Den- 
ver, Colorado 


LEE LONG, 


Clinchfield Coal Corporation, 
Dante, Va. 


JOHN M. SULLY, 
Chino Copper Co., Hurley, 
N. Mex. 


| GEO A. KASEMAN, 


Albuquerqu: & Cer- 
rillos Coal Co. 


J. F. ELLIOTT, 
Mt. Carmel Coal Co., 
D. HARRINGTON, 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
Denver, Colo. 
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C. F. RICHARDSON, 


Cc. H. JENKINS, 


mont, W. Va 


West Kentucky Coal Co., Stur- 
gis, Ky. 


Hutchinson Coal Co., Fair- 


\ 


EVERETT DRENNEN, 
W. Va., Coal & Coke Co., 
Elkins, W. Va. 


R. 
Davis Coal & Coke Co.. 
Cumberland, Md. 


P. MALONEY, 


ROBT. GRANT 
New Eng. F. & 
T. Co., Boston 


MEMBERS, COAL MINING BRANCH, 
DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 


A. 


Supt.. Cokedale Mine, 


H. H. BUBB, 


S. & R. Co., Coke- 
dale, Colo. 


R. G. LUCAS, 
Utah Copper Company, Salt Lake if 

City, Utah 
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W. J. McMAHON, 
Labor Com’r., Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Com- 
pany, Butte, Mont. 


JOHN L. BOARDMAN, } 


Chairman, Montana Anaconda 
Copper Co., Butte, Mont. YS ©) 


R. McGILLIVRAY, 
W. A. Clark Inter- 
ests, Butte, Mont. 


PERSONNEL, METAL MINING 
BRANCH, DIVISION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL COOPERATION 


0. A. DINGMAN, 
Vast Buite Copper Co. 
Butte, Mont. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN BITUMINOUS MINING 


By Cari SCHOLZ, Vice President and General Manager, Raleigh-Wyoming Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va.’ 


NDUSTRY is an amalgamation of 

capital and labor, just as cement 

and sand make _ concrete; the 
strength of the material depends upon 
the judicious and proper mixture of the 
ingredients. Neither is of any particular 
use without the other. Capital needs the 
labor to use and convert 
the materials which it can 
buy and labor needs the 
capital so it may sell its 
service. Our civilization, 
yes, our very existence, de- 
pends upon this process 
and the living standards 
of nations are measured 
by the number of condi- 
tions which they create, 
and, at the same time, 
require. 

If we, for a moment, 
turn back five hundred 
years in the history of our 
country we will find that 
we had very few produc- 
ers. The squaw and the 
warrior created their own 
requirements. They had 
no need for the tailor, 
dressmaker, or milliner; a 
few skins answered their 
needs for clothing, a pony 
and drag provided their 
needs of transportation; 
the woods provided their 
fuel, and the game of the 
forest and the fish from 
the stream provided their 
food, and, as described in 
Robinson Crusoe, it was 
an ideal life, but which 
one of us today would care to revert 
to it? There were no movies, news- 
papers, seaside excursions or fancy 
clothing, but, with the coming of the 
white man, the temptation of firewater 
and firearms gradually created condi- 
tions, and the game which could not be 
reached by bow and arrow was brought 
down by the long-range rifle imported by 
civilization, and thus the complications 
of civilization started, and have been 
growing steadily since. The individual 
trapper became a member of a trading 
company and employed other help; the 
cowboy express became the railroad of 
today, and the camp of tepees developed 
into cities with stores and factories; the 
individual became a specialist who could 
only do one thing and depended upon 
Many others to furnish his wants, and 
thus the condition of capital and labor 
came into existence; greed stalked in 
and at times capital oppressed labor and 


WHERE HARMONY IS 
AT HOME ore 


ation of a coal mine. 
residences at Glen Rogers. 


again labor did not wish always to go 
the way capital willed, and gradually 
lockouts, strikes, riots, and bloodshed 
came into existence where peace and co- 
operation should have dwelled, and war- 
ring, instead of being carried on be- 
tween nations, developed into civil war. 


ing his actions, depending upon the view- 
point of his client. 

Great ingenuity and skill has been de- 
veloped by representatives of the various 
factions. Temporary gains have been 
scored, first by one side then the other, 
and we have had financial’ depressions 
: and financial feasts. Wars 
among other nations have 
temporarily benefited our 
industries, but the law of 
average reduced the peaks 
and deep valleys had to be 
crossed. From a number 
of small organizations of 
craftsmen large labor 
unions were formed, and 
now labor stands on one 
side arraigned for battle 
against the captains of in- 
dustries on the other side. 
Imagine what success an 
army would have if every 
man would want to be a: 
general and there were no 
privates. Perhaps Russia 
is a shining example of 
what we call the present- 
day civilization. 

As I see it, the founda- 
tion of a successful nation 
is based upon the four 
cardinal virtues; loyalty 


The .camp of the Raleigh-Wyoming Coal Company, Glen Rogers, 
West’ Virginia, is a striking example of the engendering of com- 
munity interest among those who are drawn together in the oper- 
The center photo shows a group of typical 
In the oval is pictured “The Inn,” 
where are furnished the most complete and modern accommoda- 
tions, and below are shown the four-family apartments. 


It seems superfluous to take these 
matters up, and yet such has been our 
history, and, since there has been so 
much needless strife, it seems our duty 
to see how these matters can be cor- 
rected. Capital itself is inert and has 
no power unless it is used. Labor, gen- 
erally speaking, is a willing worker, but 
it likewise is misled and abused. The 
growing desire to dominate rather than 
to cooperate and help has undoubtedly 
been the worst undoing of the human 
race. Politics have played a strong hand 
and many abuses can be traced back to 
the want for power. In the early his- 
torv of our government representatives 
were sent to Washington to use their 
best judgment; the clients at home knew 
little of the doings of their representa- 
tives, but today each vote and speech is 
flashed over the country and before the 
Congressman returns to his hotel he 
finds telegrams commenting or condemn- 


to one’s family, loyalty to 
the employer or employe, 
as the case may be; 


loyalty to one’s God. The 
positions may be reversed, 
according to the individual 
viewpoint, but the elimina- 
tion of any one of the four is sure to be 
followed by needless loss. An unbiased 
viewpoint of the conditions in the coal in- 
dustry, which has been so prominently 
brought before the public eye, would indi- 
cate that the leaders of the bituminous 
miners have seriously invaded upon one or 
several of these fundamentals. The cun- 
ning displayed by the leaders has incited 
surprise and indignation of our thinking 
classes; it has appealed to the sensa- 
tional press and misled well-intentioned 
but uninformed parties and the courts 
of our country are clogged with proceed- 
ings involving an enormous cost in both 
money and time. To correct this evil 
and insist upon fair treatment of work- 
ers, employers, and consumers alike is a 
matter now engaging the attention of 
many public bodies. Let us hope that 
with the opportunities of the greatest 
age we will be successful and in this 
sense develop real industrial relations. 
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INJECTION OF SPIRIT INTO A MINING CAMP 


Community Problems Loom Higher Than in Other Branches of Industry—Stability 
of a Camp Gauged by Attractiveness—Labor Turn-Over is Minimized and Gains 


Made Accordingly 


By E. M. SAWYER 


Manager, Burro Mountain Branch, Phelps Dodge Corporation, 


mining enterprise, particularly one 

that necessitates comparatively large 
scale operations, the various community 
problems are often more urgent than is 
the case in most other lines of industry. 
The location for a manufacturing plant 
may be selected with ref- 


L: THE DEVELOPMENT of a new 


pany the entire responsibility for town- 
site development it offered the company 
a corresponding opportunity to attract 
and retain the most desirable types of 
workmen and staff employes by providing 
comfortable homes with healthy, whole- 
some surroundings, reasonable living 


erence to transportation 


facilities, proximity of 
markets or where an 
adequate labor supply is 
already available andits 
promoters do not neces- 
sarily have to concern 
themselves at the start 
with questions of hous- 
ing, recreational life or 
other affairs of its em- 
ployes. The mining 
plant, on the other hand, 
is of necessity located 
where the ore occur- 
rence has been discovered 
and when this happens 
to be in an unpopulated 
section of the country, 
remote from any other 
industrial development, 
the undertaking will in- 
volve housing and wel- 
fare problems which 
must be dealt with con- 
currently with those of 
a more technical nature 
which bear directly on : 
methods of mining and 
treatment of the ore. 

This was the situation 
which confronted the 
_ Burro Mountain Branch 
of Phelps Dodge Cor- 
poration in planning its 
operations at Tyrone, 
New Mexico, and the 
present town of Tyrone 
is the result of this com- 
pany’s endeavors to pro- 
vide accommodations and desirable liv- 
ing conditions for its employes and their 
families, constituting a community of 
between three and four thousand inhabi- 
tants. 


Nearly the entire area suitable for 
townsite purposes and within reasonable 
distance of the mine lay within the 
boundaries of company property and 
while this condition placed upon the com- 
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Mexico, 


ing camps. 


Tyrone, New 
pre- 
sents an out- 
standing ex- 
ample of the 
results that 
follow the 
building-up of 
commun i t y 
spirit in min- 
The largest photograph gives a view of the Plaza 
at Tyrone during the celebration of 4th of July. At the top is 
a more general view of the Plaza; below, the schoolhouse is shown. 
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costs and a congenial civic and social en- 
vironment. 

Although the planning and building up 
of the town along permanent lines was 
undertaken as a necessary phase of the 
business itself rather than as an experi- 
ment in philanthropy or paternalism, at 
the same time there was genuine satis- 
faction in seeing the camp develop into a 
community of homes where good feeling 
end contentment prevailed. 


Tyrone, New Mexico 


The district is located in the foothills 
of the Burro Mountains at an elevation 
of about 6,000 feet and near the bound- 
ary of the Gila National Forest. The 
picturesque setting for a town in the 
miust of a succession of low wooded hills 
offered a rare opportunity to the archi- 
tect but in contrast to this the engineer- 
ing problems in connectign with the 
planning and economical construction of 
roads, water and sewer systenis were 
correspondingly difficult. 

The original settlement which grew up 
- during the prospect stage 
was abandoned on ac- 
count of lack of room 
for expansion, difficul- 
ties in the way of bring- 
ing in a spur from the 
railroad and because its 
location in one of the 
deeper arroyos of the 
district subjected it to 
the chance of damage by 
floods during the sum- 
mer.rainy season. The 
spot finally chosen for 
the new townsite had all 
the requisites that were 
lacking in the location of 
the original town and 
the additional advantage 
of sufficient room for a 
central park or plaza 
about which the larger 
and more _ important 
buildings could be grouped 
and which would become 
a center for all civic and 
business activities. 

The general scheme of 
the plaza and surround- 
ing buildings and most 
of the company-built 
houses was designed by 
B. G. Goodhue of New 
York. A uniform archi- 
tectural style was ad- 
hered to from the beginning, resulting 
not only in a pleasing effect from an 
artistic point of view but also in nume- 
rous practical advantages and economies 
gained from standardiztion on certain 
methods and materials of construction. 
The architectural style is characterized 
by straight lines and broad arches with 
very little decoration or ornamentation 
further than the variety of tinted stuccos 
used on outside walls and an occasional 
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red tiled roof in the residence section. 
Permanency and utility were always the 
objects in view. The principal construc- 
tion material used was hollow tile, the 
walis of practically all buildings being 
of this material. 


THE CENTRAL PLAZA 

The central plaza is an oval in shape 
approximately 400 feet long by 200 feet 
wide, planted with grass and shade trees. 
On the west side of the plaza are the 
railroad station, post office and large 
store building occupied by the Phelps 
Dodge Mercantile Company. Back of 
these buildings and served by the same 
industrial spur from the railroad are the 
Mercantile Company’s warehouse and the 
central heating plant which furnishes 
hea: for the entire plaza group. On the 
opposite side of the plaza and facing the 
store is the general office in which the en- 
gineering, geological, townsite and ac- 
counting departments are quartered. Be- 
low the general office on the northeast 
corner of the plaza is an independent 
business block. On the ground floor of 
this building is the Bank of Tyrone and 
accommodations for independent places 
of business occupied by a general mer- 
eantile concern, a confectionery and a 
arug. store. On the upper floor is a bar- 
ber shop, a dentist’s office, the Tyrone 
Public Library and the American Legion 
rooms. 

A number of other business establish- 
ments are provided for and given every 
assistance and encouragement, as it is 
felt that for the benefit and convenience 
of the people of the community there 
should be as much independent trade as 
the town will support. There is not quite 
the same business competition as would 
exist in a town ™ 
not under the 
same private con- 
trol and for this 
reason the indi- 
vidual business 
men to whom con- 
cessions are given 
are held respon- 
sible for the best 
possible service to 
the public. The 4 
independent busi- 
ness group give the town an identity and 
character of its own quite independent 
of the company which it would not have 
if the company control were too rigidly 
exercised. The initiative is taken by 
this group in a great many public activi- 
ties and these activities are entered into 
with more spirit and enthusiasm and 
carried through more successfully than 
would be possible if they were started 
and dominated or influenced too much 
from the general office. 


The schoolhouse is located on Mangas 
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Street extending north from the plaza 
but close enough to be regarded as one 
of the main plaza group and is in fact 
one of the largest and most expensive 
buildings in town. It embodies all the 
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from time to time by visiting clergymen. 

The Catholic Church organization oc- 
cupies the building formerly used by the 
Phelps Dodge Mercantile Company, this 
building having been remodelled and 
renovated for the 
purpose, This or- 


A TYPICAL TYRONE HOME 
A contentment induced by possession of favorable environ- 
ments outside the work-a-day life forms a major element of 


industrial harmony. 


latest features of practical schoolhouse 
des:gn and has been described at various 
t'mes in superlative terms. This build- 
ing has nineteen class rooms in ad- 
dition to laboratories for domestic science 
and manual training and with the mines 
in operation has been filled to its ut- 
most capacity. A nominal rental is re- 
ceived from the county for the use of the 
building, but, as this rental is provided 
for by special levy on the district in 
which the com- 
pany is the only 
important tax- 
payer, it amounts 
practically to a 
gift from the com- 
pany to the com- 
munity. The 
school is under 
the jurisdiction 
of the county 
superintendent 
hays and a local board 
elected by the voters of the district. 

Nearly opposite the schoolhouse is a 
modest church building given over to the 
uses of an organization known as the 
Tyrone Union Church, which embraces 
all demominations of Protestant faith. 
Church support and interest is thus cen- 
tralized and the plan has proven to be 
practical and satisfactory in every way. 
The organization is governed by a church 
board elected by the membership and this 
board chooses its clergymen and ar- 
ranges for services to be conducted 


ganization also con- 
ducts its own affairs, 
both churches being 
entirely independent 
of the company ex- 
cept for the regular 
monthly contribu- 
tion. 

The only impor- 
tant building given 
a separate location 
is the hospital. This 
is situated on one of 
the more prominent 
hills above town and 
commands a beauti- 
ful view of the Man- 
gas Valley stretch- 
ing to the north and 
the Mogollon Moun- 
tains beyond. It is 
easily accessible 
from both the Ameri- 
can and Mexican 
residence sections of 
town and yet somewhat removed for 
the sake of quietness and seclusion. The 
hospital has capacity for 36 patients. 
The building is of fireproof construc- 
tion and is thoroughly up to date in 
equipment and facilities. It is conducted 
according, to the customary company 
hospital plan, the married employes pay- 
ing a monthly fee of $2 and the single 
employes $1, for which all necessary 
medical attention and hospital care is 
furnished to themselves and their fami- 
lies. Collections from employes amount 
to about half the actual running expenses 
of the hospital and the balance is con- 
tributed by the company. Thus for each 
dollar paid by an employe he receives 
2pproximately double value in hospital 
service or insurance. 

The question of living accommodations 
for employes was one that above all 
could not be left to take care of itself 
but demanded consideration from the 
start. It was even necessary to provide 
a number of tin houses as temporary 
auarters while.the- construction of the 
first group of permanent houses was un- 
der way. Houses were built of various 
types and sizes in both the American and 
Mexican residence sections of town and 
streets were laid out on which lots were 
leased to employes who preferred to build 
for themselves. The company houses 
are mostly of hollow tile covered with 
tinted stucco as in the case of the larger 
buildings on the plaza, with which they 
harmonize in architectural style. The 
monotony of repetition which is some- 
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times seen in similar housing projects 
was avoided in this instance by taking 
advantage of the irregular topography 
and by alternating single houses and two, 
three and six family apartments provid- 
ing accommodations for a total of 245 
families. Inasmuch as the housing 
project was being carried out for the 
benefit of employes they were consulted 
freely in advance with regard to plans, 
arrangement of rooms, etc., and prospec- 
tive occupants were enabled to express 
their preferences in matters of detail 
such as interior tinting and location of 
light fixtures, closets and shelves. After 
the first houses had been occupied for a 
certain length of time a questionnaire 
was circulated among the tenants for 
suggestions as to how they could be im- 
proved upon and the information ob- 
tained was utilized in the planning of 
subsequent houses, 


DETAILS OF HOUSING 

All company built houses are wired for 
electricity and connected with water and 
sewer mains and these facilities are also 
extended into nearly all sections of town 
designated for independently owned 
houses so that connections are easily 
made to them. The rent charged for com- 
pany houses varies from $6 to $30 per 
month. Electricity is paid for according 
to meter at 7 cents per K. W. H. and for 
water a flat charge of $1.50 per month 
is made, or where a garden is planted, a 
meter is installed and water paid for at 
the rate of 50 cents per thousand for the 
first three thousand gallons and 35 cents 
per thousand for all in addition. For 
leased house lots the charge is $1 per 
month and the rates for water and elec- 
tricity are the same as in the company 
houses. 

All street cleaning and the removal 
of garbage, ashes and rubbish is handled 
by a sanitary squad and no charge made 
for this service. This work is thoroughly 
done and a degree of cleanliness main- 
tained comparable with military stand- 
ards. 

Numerous opportunities for amuse- 
ment and recreation have been furnished 
and in this connection the policy has 
been to encourage initiative on the part 
of employes and the public and to help 
along their activities by cooperation and 
financial support. For several years 
baseball enthusiasm predominated and 
the company provided a ball park and 
grandstand in addition to a regular 
monthly contribution during the playing 
season. In a similar manner, four tennis 
courts, a golf course and a rifle range 
had their origin so that it became pos- 
sible for nearly everyone to indulge in 
his favorite pastime. The plaza itself is 
one of the most popular places of amuse- 
ment. At the center of the plaza is a 
rectangular pavement where dances are 
held regularly during the summer 


months, and it has become customary 
for all American and Mexican holiday 
celebrations and public exercises to be 
held there. 
A DECIDED ADVANTAGE 

One of the most decided advantages in 
a company-owned town lies in the extent 
to which living costs can be controlled 
for the mutual benefit of the employes 
and the company itself. The old conten- 
tion that company stores were conducted 
for the exploitation of employes is be- 
ginning to look absurd and inconsistent 
in view of the liberal policies being mani- 
fested everywhere by large corporations. 

In fact, the loudest complaints today 
are being heard from the competing mer- 
chants, arising from the fact that com- 
pany stores have the advantage in pur- 
chasing power and are willing to pass 


_ this advantage along to their customers. 


Rentals are kept at a fair level first by 
the schedule established on company- 
owned houses and next by the provision 
that when an independently-owned house 
is transferred a corresponding transfer 
of the lot lease must be made in the com- 
pany office. This makes it possible to 
frustrate any attempt on the part of an 
individual to. acquire the ownership of a 
large number of houses for the purpose 
of rent profiteering. 

In connection with community affairs, 
it is not the policy of the company to 
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assume the same authority and control 
that it has over its mining operations. 
The town is not a part of the mining 
plant, and the sphere of an individual as 
a citizen of the community is entirely 
separate from his sphere as an employe 
of the company. The direction of mining 
operations is based on technical consider- 
ations while the direction of community 
affairs is based on human considerations 
and the life and activities of the com- 
munity should reflect the interests and- 
aspirations of its citizens rather than 
the will of a company management. The 
object of the company in its relations 
with the community is to promote such 
stabilizing influences as pride and re- 
sponsibility of citizenship and these are 
not engendered by paternalism. 

In the last analysis, the stability of 
the community will depend on the num- 
ber of men who choose it as a place in 
which to live and work, bring up and 
educate their children or, in other 
words, on the number of permanent 
homes established. This will be reflected 
by the percentage of labor turnover on 
the company’s payrolls from month to 
month. If the turnover is kept at a low 
figure, the company will be rewarded for 
its efforts in behalf of the community by 
the efficiency of the working force as 
expressed in units of work done per 
man-shift. 


“REPORT ON COAL IS SOON TO BE FRAMED 


HE COAL industry’s more impor- 
tant recommendations for improv- 

: ing conditions within the coal min- 
ing industry probably wiil not appear in 
the report to be submitted on July 1, but 
will be held for inclusion in the final re- 
port to be made in September. The 
earlier report mainly will be a compila- 
tion of facts and statistics concerning the 
industry. 

LIGHT Is CAST 

As the days pass, however, indications 
come at intervals to cast light upon what 
may be expected in the reports. As a re- 
sult of recent conferences held by the 
commission with the anthracite oper- 
ators, it became known that there is a 
strong possibility the commission will 
fasten upon reduction of freight rates 
on hard coal as one means of bringing 
about lower prices and remedying the 
general situation. 

Also, it is evident that the commission 
is becoming more and more desirous of 
seeing negotiations for a new wage 
agreement in the anthracite industry 
opened at an early date. The wage ques- 
tion was not discussed with the anthra- 
cite operators and observers were won- 
dering if, in the face of this fact, the 
subject would be taken up with John L. 


Lewis, president, United Mine Workers, 
upon the occasion of his conference with 
the commission following his return from 
a survey of Europe’s mining conditions 
The July report of the commission on 
the anthracite industry will give an indi- 
cation as to the justness of contentions 
on both sides of the controversy in case 
the operators and miners fail to reach a 
wage agreement. It is said, however, 
that the miners and operators do not 
need a report from the commission in 
order to begin wage negotiations. The 
report will show the margin of the oper- 
ators and the earnings of the miners. 
The commission is preparing reports 
on the cost of mine operation and earn- 
ings of miners in union and non-union 
fields in bituminous and anthracite fields. 


MANY BrIeFs FILED 


Several briefs recently have been filed 
with the commission, including three by 
the bituminous operators and one setting 
forth the anthracite operators’ views or 
union control. The briefs filed by the 
bituminous operators covered activities 
of the United Mine Workers, labor costs 
in producing bituminous coal, and safety 
of the coal mining industry as compared 
with the hazards faced by workmen in 
100 other industries. 
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—From Painting by Jerry Farnsworth, Reproduced by Courtesy of Nation’s Business. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT FIRM ON SILVER POLICY 


Exchange of Views Between Officials and Members of Silver Commission Leaves 
Situation Apparently Unchanged as Regards Amount of Silver Remaining to be 
Purchased Under Provisions of Pittman Act 


and the Senate Commission of 

Gold and Silvery Inquiry during 
recent days have been “digging in” to 
strengthen their respective positions on 
the question of how 
much silver remains to 
be purchased under the 
provisions of the Pitt- 
aan act. An exchange 
of correspondence pass- 
ing between Senator 
Pittman, Nevada, and S. 
Parker Gilbert, Jr., un- 
dersecrtary of the treas- 
ury, has brought out the 
divergent views in de- 
tail. Mr. Gilbert has 
“stood pat” on the de- 
partment’s determina- 
tion to cancel allocations 
of silver made for sub- 
sidiary coinage. These 
allocations, involving 
14,500,000, cannot justi- 
fiably be revoked, in the 
opinion of members of 
the commission. 

It was expected that 
the two audits being con- 
ducted by the commis- 
sion into silver produc- 
tion and coinage since 
the Pittman act became 
effective would be com- 
pleted at least a few 
days before the end of 
May. 

The understanding is 
that the school of 
thought opposed to the 
treasury officials in their 
stand for cancellation of 
the allocations is inter- 
esting itself specifically 
in the question of 
whether the silver alot- 
ted was actually coined. Undersecretary 
Gilbert is represented as claiming that 
the silver was held in the form of bul- 
lion and that so long as it was not con- 
verted into coin it did not become the 
subject of an actual purchase. 

The Bureau of the Mint announced on 
May 24 that only 5,000,000 ounces of 
silver remained at that time to be pur- 
chased under the Pittman act. 


Te TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


SEE ACTUAL OBLIGATION 


Following reaffirmation of the Treas- 
ury Department’s policy the commission 


took steps to establish the facts for the 
silver producers, Chairman Oddie and 
other members of the body having pre- 
viously expressed the opinion that at 
least a moral obligation exists to hold 


THE SILVER COMMISSION 


Center, Senator Tasker L. Oddie, Nevada, chairman; upper left, Sen- 

ator Thomas Sterling, South Dakota; upper right, Senator Frank R. 

Gooding, Idaho; lower left, Senator Key Pittman, Nevada, vice-chair- 
man; lower right, Senator Thomas J. Walsh, Montana. 


the department to purchase of the sil- 
ver affected by the cancellations. 

In keeping with this general stand, the 
commission adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Resolved, That Senator Pittman, as 
the author of the Pittman act, and in 
view of his familiarity with the entire 
silver question, be appointed a subcom- 
mittee of one to make such investiga- 
tions as he may deem necessary regard- 
ing the operation of that act generally 
and its administration by the Treasury 
Department, and to exercise all the 


powers of the commission pertinent 
thereto.” 


VIEWS ARE SUMMARIZED 


Senator Pittman in his letter to Un- 
dersecretary Gilbert, 
written following the 
Treasury Department 
official’s entrenchment in 
the adopted policy, sum- 
marized his views as 
follows: 


“The rescinding of the 
orders of revocation by 
the Treasury Depart- 
ment will ¢ontinue the 
purchase of silver at $1 
an ounce for two or 
three months longer, and 
while this is but small 
assistance, it will give 
the mine operators an 
opportunity to arrange 
their business and prob- 
ably prevent many fail- 
ures that otherwise must 
occur. 


“The Treasury De- 
partment probably fig- 
ures the actual number 
of men engaged in min- 
ing silver. They forget 
that whole communities 
are dependent upon the 
continuance of such min- 
ing operations. They 
forget that to every. one 
miner there are from 
five to ten people who 
are equally dependent 
upon the continuance of 
this industry. 

“The opinion of the 
Comptroller General, 
upon which the Treasury 
Department depends, ex- 
pressly states that the 
matter of revocation or nonrevocation is 
entirely within the discretion of the 
Treasury Department. 

“T respectfully again urge the Treas- 
ury Department to reconsider the atti- 
tude that it has maintained and utilize 
the power that it undoubtedly has under 
the Pittman act to prevent the sudden 
and unexpected termination of the pur- 
chase of silver at $1 an ounce.” 

Supplemental regulations covering ad- 
ministration of sales of silver under the 
Pittman act, framed by the director of 
the mint and promulgated by the Under- 
secretary of the Treasury, recently were 
issued. 
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WAR MINERALS ADMINISTRATION CHANGES 


Future Procedure Calls for Awards to be Prepared by the 
Commission Directly for the Secretary of the Interior—John 
Briar Is Successor to Judge Robinson 


FTER TWO YEARS of distin- 
guished service, Judge Ira E. Robe 
inson resigned May 1 as Commis- 
sioner of War Minerals Relief in order 
that he might resume the active practice 
of law. 
Under his administra- 
tion questions of great 


importance to all war 
mineral claimants were 
adjudicated and settled. 


Many of these cases were 
of necessity taken up de 
novo. The work of recon- 
sideration and adjustmen* 
of unpaid losses was a 
most difficult and delicate 
task. 

Of the 1,231 claims filed 
by mining operators 
throughout the country 
against the government as 
a result of development 
of minerals necessary for 
the conduct of the World 
War, about 800 of the 
most important ones have 
already been settled. Prior 
to his resignation, Judge ~ 
- Robinson, as War Min- 
erals Relief Commissioner for the last 
two years, handled the majority of these 
either as original cases or in review of 
prior awards. 

Subsequent to his assuming office in 
July, 1921, an amendment to the legisla- 
tion was passed which liberalized the 
War Minerals Relief provisions. This 
amendment became a law in November, 
1921, and necessitated a reconsideration 
of more than 1,000 cases on which ap- 
peals for rehearings were made. Under 
the amended legislation, Secretary Fall 
issued new and equitable interpretations 
of the act as amended which, as adminis- 
tered by Judge Robinson, facilitated 
justice to many hundreds of deserving 
claimants. Under his administration, the 
sense of justice and equity which claim- 
ants received was the basis of sincere 
commendation and approval of his term 
in office. 

During his term Judge Robinson dis- 
posed of claims running into millions of 
dollars, which presented many difficult 
questions of law and fact. Of the origi- 
nal appropriation of $8,500,000 made 
March 2, 1919, about $6,250,000 in all 
has been expended to date. 

Judge Robinson brought to his office a 
distinguished judicial experience of many 
years. He was a member of the Supreme 
Court of the State of West Virginia dur- 
ing the years from 1907 to 1915, serving 


as chief justice for the latter part of his 
term. He resigned in 1915 and in 1916 
was Republican candidate for governor 
of the state. He returns to a large prac- 
tice among his old clicntete in West Vir- 


resume his practice of law. 


ginia and leaves an enviable record of 
accomplishment in the office of War Min- 
erals Relief Commissioner. 

While serving as Postmaster General, 
Secretary Work built up a fine spirit of 
loyalty among postoffice officials by recog- 
nition in his appointments of individual 
merit and accomplishment on the part 
of men already in the department. On 
becoming Secretary of the Interior, the 
policy in the organization of this depart- 
ment was of natural interest. 

Among the most important appoint- 
ments which have come before the new 
secretary, possibly the most important 
has been the appointment of the succes- 
sor to Judge Robinson as Commissioner 
of War Minerals Relief. John Briar, 
who has acted as Assistant Commissioner 
of the War Minerals Relief Commission 
for two years, has been appointed to 
succeed Judge Robinson, as commissioner. 
During that period he had under his 
perview and consideration hundreds of 
cases which have been brought up for 
reconsideration under the amended War 
Minerals Relief act. He established a 
reputation for square dealing and fair- 
ness with the claimants whose matters 
came before him, and his appointment is 
a gratifying recognition of the service 
which he has already rendered. Mr. Briar 
was formerly secretary of the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee and 
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for many years the confidential secretary 
of Senator Cummins of Iowa. He will 
proceed to close the work of the 
commission under the authority of the 
Secretary of the Interior, a very con- 
siderable task, for which he has already 
well demonstrated his ability. 

It is understood that the future pro- 
cedure will be that the awards are to be 
prepared by the commission directly for 
the Secretary of the Interior; that the 
intervening announcement of the award 
and the basis therefor, 
heretofore presented to 
the claimant for accept- 
ance or appeal, will be 
discontinued and that ac- 
ceptance or appeal will 
only follow subsequent to 
the award made by the 
secretary. 

War Minerals Relief 
work will be continuously 
expedited during the re- 
mainder of 1923, accord- 
ing to an announcement 
recently made by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and 
completed, by January, 
1924. 


UTAH MINE TAILINGS 
TAX NULLIFIED 


- JN AN OPINION by Jus- 

tice Sutherland, the Su- 
preme Court nullified the 
Utah tax on metalliferous mine tailings 
which is based on the multiple of their 
net annual proceeds. The tax was suc- 
cezsfully resisted by the South Utah 


Mines and Smelters in a suit against the 
Beaver County, where its property is lo- 
cated. In annulling the tax, the court 
reversed the Utah district court. The 
state authorities multiplied $120,547, 
which: was the net amount realized on 
the recovery of tailings in 1918 by 3, and 
fixed the value of the mining property 
for 1919 at $361,641, upon which the 
company was assessed $6,907. The min- 
ing company contended that the tailings, 
amounting to 900,000 tons, was not a 
mine or a part thereof, but separate and 
a part from its mining claims, constitut- 
ing a valuable mineral deposit and tax- 
able at its value and not on the multiple 
basis. The tailings were treated under 
agreement by the Utah Leasing Co., and 
the mining company contended that this 
was a sale of a deposit and was not as- 
sessable, as its property or the basis for 
assessment of its worked out and worth- 
less mine as since 1914 its mining claims 
having become valueless and yielding no 
net proceeds were not taxable. 


John Briar (left) recently was appointed War Minerals Relief Com- 
missioner to succeed Judge Ira E. Robinson (right), who resigned to 
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LAYING A BASIS FOR HARMONY IN 


INDUSTRY* 


By LAWRENCE F. Apsott, President, The Outlook Company ° 


agreeabie on an occasion of this kind, 

but the first thing I have to say is 
disagreeable, or will be, to the coal oper- 
ators present. The coal industry is the 
most hated industry in the United States 
today. It is hated by consumers, as well 
as by labor. I think this may be stated 
as an actual fact. It is so hated, that 
there is a proposa!—supported by a very 
large number of intelligent and reason- 
able citizens—to take the coal industry 
and railroad transportation out of the 
hands of private operation and turn 
them over to the Government. If you 
want this done, don’t have an American 
Mining Congress. If you don’t want it 
done, and you desire, as I do, to have 
the coal industry, and the industry of 
railroad transportation retained under 
private management, I think the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress and the Industrial 
Cooperation Division of that Congres 
are very wise things to promote. 

My belief is that there are three fac- 
tors that will save the coal industry and 
the railroad industry from Governmental 
operation, and retain them in the hands 
of private operation, where I want to 
see them retained. 


|: SEEMS UNGRACIOUS to be dis- 


THE First FAcTOR 


The first factor is law and order. 
There can be no progress made in Amer- 
ican life and industry unless we have law 
and order. To establish and maintain 
legal and orderly procedure is the first 
thing that must be done. Before any 
question of co-operation, profit-sharing, 
or welfare is settled, the citizens— 
whether coal operators, coal miners, edi- 
tors, or what-not—will have to unite in 
establishing the principle of law and 
order. That is the first factor, and it 
must be taken hold of with courage, even 
if to do so robs us of some of our prop- 
erty. 

The second factor—I want to avoid the 
word “partnership” to which objection 
has been made—is co-operation. Some 
way must be discovered by 
which the workers, the 
managers and the inves- 
tors can co-operate. I 
used to think that this 
problem of co-operation 
was essentially a problem 
of profit-sharing. I do 
not think so any longer. 
Money is not at the bot- 
tom of this thing at all, 
in spite of the fact that ; 


*Delivered at Industrial Co- 
operation Conference, New York, 
April 27. 


many of the organized iabor unions 
are demanding what I believe to be 
preposterous wages. The fundamental 


desire of the working men is to have ° 


a voice in their industries as to the 
conditions; of labor, as well as a voice 
tegarding the sharing of the products 
of labor. At the present moment it 
seems to me that the best method of co- 
operation is what is commonly known as 
the Shop-Committee plan. This method 
has proved successful in the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and in many great indi- 
vidual industries. It is the line along 
which is to be found the most hope today 
for peaceful co-operation in industry. 
POWER OF PUBLICITY 

The third factor is publicity. Mr. 
Coolidge has been talking to me during 
luncheon, and he says that the coal oper- 
ators cannot get their side of labor contro- 
versies into the daily newspapers. I[ am 
not willing to admit this so far as my 
own journal is concerned. We want to, 
and do, present both sides. But, in any 


event, you must have publicity. If you’ 


cannot get it through the news columns 
you must get it through advertising. I 
say this with a little reticence, because 
I am interested in advertising; but I as- 
sure you that I am not soliciting adver- 
tising for the periodical of which I am 
the executive head! I don’t see why you 
coal operators cannot combine and pre- 
sent the facts, if you are willing to have 
the facts known, to the general public 
through advertising, if you cannot ob- 
tain what you think you ought as news. 
If necessary, reduce your profits; spend 
some of your money in advertising, as 
an operating expense; and give the pub- 
lic the facts. One of the essential quali- 
ties of influential publicity is to tell the 
complete truth. The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance companies are compelled by law in 
New York State to make each year a 
complete statement of all expenditures. 
They print the salaries of their execu- 
tive officers; the commissions of their 


agents; and the fees of their directors. 
The public can see exactly how the money 
is spent. We have adopted this principle, 
to a large extent, in National banks. 
The National bank makes a statement, 
and the depositors and borrowers know 
how much is assigned to surplus, to un- 
divided profits, to this, to that, and to 
the other thing. This is not always 
pleasant. 

I am not sure that I like it myself; I 
am not sure that I want to give the pub- 
lic all the items and details of my in- 
come. But I am certain that we have 
got to stand this unpleasantness if the 
semi-public industries like coal, and oil, 
and railroads are to be saved from Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation. The 
cards must be laid upon the table, face 
up, and without any concealing of aces 
up the sleeve; this is what I mean by 
publicity. Recall how publicity has oper- 
ated in the case of the United States 
Steel Corporation and the Standard Oil 
Company! When I was a boy and a 
young man, the Standard Oil Company 
was probably the most hated industry 
in the United States. Then came along 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
which was organized with an enormous 
capital, dealing in a product more es- 
sential to the American home than the 
product of the Standard Oil Company, 
because steel goes into almost every part 
of the home, from shingle nails to plumb- 
ing. One would naturally expect that 
the United States Steel Corporation, with 
its enormous capital and its enormous in- 
fluence on the steel industry, would have 
been disliked as the Standard Oil Com- 
pany used to be, but it has never in- 
curred popular hatred in this country. 
Why? Because it has made complete 
public statements. I think this indicates 
what publicity will do to assure fair 
treatment on the part of the public. 

I agree with Mr. Callbreath that the 
question of dealing with the consumer on 
the one hand, and with the worker on 
the other, is the most vital question today 
in American industry. If 
this question is to be set- 
tled efficiently and peace- 
fully, you have first to call 
on every patriotic citizen 
to unite with you in estab- 
lishing law and order. You 
must then establish some 
basis of just and humane 
cooperation with your 
workmen and finally you 
must give full publicity to 
all the facts of your in- 
dustry. 
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’ derstanding on the side of 


THE FOREMAN AS A FACTOR IN MANAGEMENT 


Holds Important Place as Reflecting Position of Management—*Widen Plan” 
Brings Foreman Into Intimacy with Administrative Policies to Insure Accuracy of 
Transmission of ]deas—Results in General Knowledge 


By. J. G. BRADLEY 


President, West Virginia Coal Association 


the men, and we all know 


HE MOST impor- 
tant factor in the 
preservation of in- 


dustrial peace is that there 
shall exist between the 
employer and the employe 
a sense of common inter- 
est in the success of the 
business. There must, 
therefore, exist a clear un- 


the employe of the part 
that he is expected to play 
in order that he may play 
it right. Our experience 
has been that there is no malice in the 
ordinary workman. He wants to do what 
he is paid to do, and to do it as nearly 
right as he can, unless it is obvious that 
his effort will not be appreciated. When 
he applied for his job he did not mean to 
join with us to do us wrong. It is not 
natural that he should scheme to cripple 
the source of his bread and butter. 
When he does something wrong, that 
results in injury to us, it is more often 
than not that he did it because he did 
not understand. Had he known differ- 
ently he would not have erred, but he 
guessed instead of knowing. Strikes 
occur usually where the management has 
got out of touch with the employes, where 
understanding between them has broken 
down and so where the opportunity is 
presented for outsiders to get in and 
influence them, or for the misunderstand- 
ing and lack of contact to develop griev- 
ances to the point at which they seem 
unbearable. 


NEAREST TO MEN 


The foreman is the part of the man- 
agement nearest to the men. His at- 
titude is either a true or false reflection 
of the position of the management. 
Under the “Widen Plan” the foremen 
are instructed in the general policies of 
the management and how their work and 
the work of those under them should co- 
ordinate with the whole, and they in turn 
bring these ideas to the workmen. 

At first, progress toward the desired 
end seemed slow, although, looking back, 
it was faster than might have been ex- 
pected. I called together the superin- 
tendent and the foremen under him and 
explained in a general way the part that 
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they could play and the objects I was 
seeking to attain. I did my level best 
to make clear to them just what the 
-company could do and what the men 


«could do if all pulled together with 


emphasis on the importance of indi- 
vidual responsibility. I wanted them to 
pass the word along to the men, and 
they did. 

Now, every Friday the superintendents 
of each department, their assistants and 
the foremen meet to discuss the business 
of our company with special reference to 
the employes. The foremen realize that 
they are the real representatives of the 
men to us, as well as our foremen. They 
know all the troubles and imaginary 
troubles of the men, and having been 
taken into the confidence of the company 
they are also a part of the management. 
They are able to guide the men intelli- 
gently in the performance of their work 
and, being in the closest possible touch 
with them, can tell us of wrongs that 
we can right before they become griev- 
ances and so destroy the agitator’s am- 
munition. 


PROMOTES GENERAL UNDERSTANDING 


Our plant is not Paradise. Men come 
and go from Widen. Some do not fit 
and others find things that do not suit 
them and pass on to other employment. 
The “Widen Plan” may not suit all con- 
ditions, or everybody, but if there is any 
failure in our handling of matters af- 
fecting our employes it is not through 
misunderstanding or misrepresentation 
of our intentions. We give the truth to 
the foremen, who have taken an active 
part themselves in the formulation of 
our plans, and they in turn pass it on to 


the aims and objects of 
each other. The “Widen 
Plan” is justified to us by 
our experience. 


LAND CLASSIFICATION 
MAKES PROGRESS 


EVERAL HUNDRED 

thousand acres of pub- 
lic lands in western states 
were classified by the Geo- 
logical Survey during the 
month of April. 

In the states of Idaho, 
North Dakota and Oregon more than , 
50,000 acres of land were designated as 


non-irrigable, and, as-a result, were made 
subject to enlarged-homestead entry up to 
as high as 320 acres. A little more than 
160,000 acres in Montana, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma and Wyoming were classified 
as stock-raising lands designated for 
entry in homestead tracts of 640 acres 
or less. Much of this acreage in these 
designations, it was announced, is in- 
cluded in original entries and is, there- 
fore, of little significance to prospective 
homesteaders. 

The Interior Department also released 
during April nearly 200,000 acres of land 
in Arizona, Colorado, Montana, New 
Mexico and Utah, included in previous 
coal withdrawals, which will now be 
thrown open to homestead entry. Sim- 
ilarly 90,000 acres of land in Utah pre- 
viously included in oil withdrawals were 
restored to entry. The department also 
defined 3,000 acres in Wyoming as with- 
in oil and gas structures. 

The Geological Survey of the Interior 
Department reported in April upon the 
structural relations of 740 applications 
for oil prospecting permits, bringing the 
total number of such reports rendered 
since the passage of the leasing law to 
17,673. About 500 applications for per- 
mits are now pending. Reports were 
rendered also in April upon 43 applica- 
tions for coal-prospecting permits and 
24 applications for coal leases. 
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A METAL MINE EMPLOYES’ REPRESENTATION PLAN 


Copper Queen Mine isa Center of Mutual Confidence Between Employer and 


Employe—Administration of Plan is Under Code Modeled After Federal Con- 
stitution—Syslem is Eminently Successful 


By H. C. HENRIE 


Manager of Labor Department, Copper Queen Branch, Phelps Dodge Corporation 


now a branch of the Phelps Dodge 
Corporation, has been operating 
in the Bisbee District since about 1880. 
During these forty odd years of opera- 
tions, the labor policies of the company 
have been such that labor disputes have 
been rare, an exceptional feeling of mu- 
tual confidence between the 
company and its employes has 
been established, and an or- 
ganization more permanent 
than usually found in a min- 
ing camp has been built up. 
At the present time, in the 
mine department alone there 
are 41 employes having twenty 
or more years’ service; 135 
fifteen to twenty; 181 ten to 
fifteen; 107 seven to ten; 120 
five to seven and 130 having 
three to five years’ service. 
Bisbee has always been 
known as an American camp. 
At the present time 87.2 per- 
cent of the underground em- 
ployes of the Copper Queen 
Branch are American citizens 
and 7.7 percent have signified 
their intentions of becoming 
American citizens and have 
taken out their first papers. 
Only 5.1 percent are classified as non- 
citizens. Considering all employes of 
the mine department, 80.5 percent are 
classified as American citizens, 5.6 per- 
cent have signified their intentions of 
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becoming American citizens and have° 


taken out their first papers, and 13.8 
percent are classified as non-citizens. 
Sixty percent of the underground em- 
ployes and 64 percent of all mine de- 
partment employes are married. 

During the early period of operation it 
was comparatively easy to maintain a 
close personal contact between the higher 
officials of the company and the men, 
but as operations expanded, became more 
diversified, and spread over a larger 
area, the maintenance of the personal 
contact became increasingly difficult. It 
was necessary to delegate much au- 
thority to the foremen and bosses and 
they were not held accountable to any 
great extent for the proper use of that 
authority; consequently, and quite natur- 
ally, it was often abused, favoritism was 
not unusual, men were subject to the 
mere whims of their bosses, and, when 


unfairly treated, had no chance of re- 
dress because no means had been pro- 
vided for presenting grievances to those 
this condition that steps were taken by 
the management which ultimately led to 
the adoption of our present plan of em- 
ployes’ representation. 

Strictly speaking, employes’ represen- 
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tation was not a new departure at the 
Copper Queen, for various employes’ com- 
mittees had been functioning in a limited 
way for some time prior to the inaugu- 
ration of a formal representation plan. 

The Employes’ Benefit Association was 
established in January, 1910. Since this 
association is maintained quite largely 
by contributions from the employes, they 
elected trustees from both the mining and 
smelting departments to represent them 
on the board of control. 

In 1915, it was decided that inasmuch 
as the employes contributed to the sup- 
port of the Hospital Department, they 
should have a committee to cooperate 
with the management in the adminis- 
tration of that department. This com- 
mittee proved so helpful that later the 
employes were requested to elect a 
Grievance Committee, and the duties of 
the old Hospital Committee were ex- 
tended to cover all questions of welfare 
and grievance. 

In 1917 the Grievance Committee wa 
enlarged to provide additional represen- 
tation. In May, 1920, a new committee 


called the Employes’ Conference Com- 
mittee was organized. The Employes’ 
Conference Committee, which met once 
each month with the manager, was 
granted authority to discuss and recom- 
mend action on practically every matter 
of mutual interest to-the employes and 
the company. This committee was elected 
semi-annually at elections held 
by the employes themselves, 
and representation was based 
on the number of employes 
working in the electoral units. 

The Employes’ Conference 
Committee continued to func- 
tion until the adoption of a 
formal representation plan. 
The present plan was inau- 
gurated only after the em- 
ployes of the company had 
been trained for a number of 
years in committee work, and 
at a time when the company 
was not confronted with labor 
difficulties. 

The Employes’ Conference 
Committee had requested the 
management to outline to that 
committee its powers and 
authority. This action on the 
part of the committee imme- 
diately disclosed the need of a 
plan which would define the powers and 
authority of the employes’ represen- 
tatives. In answer to their communica- 
tion, the management requested the Em- 
ployes’ Conference Committee to appoint 
from its membership a special committee 
to investigate the question of employes’ 
representation and to make recommenda- 
tions for a plan which might be satis- 
factory to the employes and the company. 

This committee, after a period of six 
months’ study of the various types of 
employes’ representation plans in force 
throughout the country, recommended to 
the management a plan which, except 
for minor changes, was approved by the 
directors of the company with the proviso 
that it must first be ratified by a two- 
thirds majority of the employes before 
becoming effective. 

At a special election held for the pur- 
pose of determining whether or not the 
employes desired representation, 90 per- 
cent of the underground employes and 
82 percent of all employes voted in favor 
of its adoption. Only a small percentage 
of the Mexican employes voted to adopt 
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the plan, due to the fact, it was learned 
later, that they did not thoroughly un- 
derstand its object, purpose, and pro- 
visions. 

It should be noted that the plan was 
inaugurated under extremely favorable 
conditions—namely, the previous policy 
of the company had developed an unusual 
feeling of confidence, good will, and 
loyalty; the organization was composed 
quite largely of employes who had had 
long service with the company; the ma- 
jority of the employes were English- 
speaking and American citizens; the plan 
was not adopted as an emergency meas- 
ure, but was inaugurated at a time when 
there was no labor agitation; and finally, 
the plan was drafted and sold to the 
employes by representatives elected by 
them. 

THE REPRESENTATION PLAN 

The plan is provided for in a consti- 
tution modeled after our Federal Con- 
stitution. It provides for three depart- 
ments, the legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial. 

The Legislative Department consists 
of a House of Representatives and a Sen- 
ate. 

The house is composed of representa- 
tives chosen every six months, at elec- 
tions conducted by the employes, to serve 
for a term of one year. Electoral divi- 
sions are allowed representation on the 
basis of one representative for each one 
hundred employes or major fraction 
thereof. 

In order to qualify as a representative, 
an employe must have been in the em- 
ploy of the company for at least twelve 
months immediately preceding his elec- 
tion. He must also be a citizen of the 
United States and twenty-one years of 
age. Employes who are classified as 
foremen or bosses, or whose duties are 
of a supervisory nature, cannot vote for 
or serve as a representative. 

The House of Representatives assem- 
bles at least once every month and special 
sessions are called by the manager when 
necessary. The house elects its own offi- 
cers, appoints its own committees, and 
adopts its own rules of procedure. 

At the first session of the house the 
representatives were divided into two 
classes, the term of the first class to end 
at the expiration of six months, and of 
the second class at the expiration of one 
year. This arrangement insures that 
half the representatives are always hold- 
overs, thus preventing the choice of an 
entirely new group of representatives at 
any regular election. 


STANDING COMMITTEES CREATED 
After organization, the house created 
the following standing committees: Elec- 
tion Committee, Wage and Bonus Com- 
mittee, Safety and Working Conditions 
Committee, and Employes’ Magazine 
Committee. Matters coming before the 
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house are referred to one of the above 
committees for investigation and recom- 
mendation, in order to facilitate action. 

The senate is composed of members 
chosen by and from among the foremen, 
bosses and department heads. The 
method of election and the qualifications 
of the candidates are practically the same 
as those applying to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


POWER AND AUTHORITY 

The constitution provides that: 

“The employes of the company shall 
have a voice in the adoption of rules and 
regulations governing their employment, 
through representatives chosen from 
among themselves by secret ballot. 

“Legislation shall not become effective 
until it has passed both Houses of Con- 
gress and has been approved and signed 
by the manager of the Copper Queen 


THE COURSE OF ACTION 


“T have had occasion to give con- 
siderable thought to this matter, and 
my own conviction is that at the pres- 
ent time the greatest single opportun- 
ity in the way of working improve- 
ment lies in the direction of develop- 
ing systematic, well-organized and ef- 
fective means of counteracting and 
offsetting the propaganda that is be- 
ing disseminated by vicious influences 
seeking to disrupt not only good rela- 
tions between employer and employe, 
but to undermine the foundation of 
our Government.”—Oscar Rohn, Gen- 
eral Manager, East Butte Copper 
Mining Company, Denver, Colorado. 


Branch. If a measure does not meet 
with the approval of the manager, he 
shall return it with his objections to the 
house in which it originated, which body 
after noting the objections may proceed 
to reconsider or revise it to meet the 
objections; but any measure may be 
passed over the manager’s veto and be- 
come effective by a two-thirds vote of 
the members elected to each house.” 


SPECIFIC POWERS GRANTED 


In addition to the general powers and 
authority granted to Congress, the fol- 
lowing specific powers were embodied in 
the constitution: 

“Congress shall have the power: 

“1. To enact a code of safety rules and 
provide for the enforcement thereof. 

“2. To enact a code of rules for the 
employment and discharge of employes, 
and provide for the enforcement thereof. 

“3. To enact a code of rules concerning 
promotion from positions of lower rank 
and pay to positions of higher rank and 
pay, up to and including the position of 
shift boss. 
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“4. To pass such measures as may be 
necessary to provide for an equitable di- 
vision between the employes and the com- 
pany of any saving in the cost of opera- 
tion as a result of increased labor effi- 


‘ciency or economy in the use of supplies 


when compared with a fair standard of 
efficiency for the same. 

“5. To pass such measures as may be 
necessary to provide a voluntary pension 
system for employes, to be paid from a 
fund to be contributed equally by the 
employes and the company. 

“6. To pass such measures as may be 
necessary to establish a Benefit Associa- 
tion and maintain a fund therefor, to be 
contributed jointly by the employes and 
the company, from which sickness and 
accident benefits may be paid to em- 
ployes. 

“7. To pass such measures as may be 
necessary to establish an Apprentice 
Plan whereby the young men of the com- 
munity may be given a chance to learn a 
trade under the proper supervision. 

“8. To pass such measures as may be 
necessary for the peaceful-settlement of 
all differences arising between the em- 
ployes and the company.” 

When the question of employes’ repre- 
sentation was being considered, the man- 
agement decided that the congress should 
be granted power and authority to legis- 
late on all questions relating to working 
conditions, safety, hours of labor, wages, 
and in fact all matters of mutual inter- 
est to the employes and the company. It 
was realized that if the power to legis- 
late on certain subjects such as working 
conditions, wages, etc., were denied the 
representatives, then the plan would be 
almost certain of failure. If these mat- 
ters, which are of the greatest importance 
both to employer and to employe and over 
which the most serious controversies re- 
sult, could not be settled satisfactorily 
through the means provided under the 
plan, then obviously the plan would not 
accomplish the purpose for which it was 
intended, and from the standpoint of the 
employes it would be a plan with form 
but without substance. 


OTHER PLANS IN EFFECT 


For a number of years prior to the 
adoption of employes’ representation, cer- 
tain other plans—such as the pension 
plan and the Employes’ Benefit Associa- 
tion, as well as certain safety and em- 
ployment rules—had been in effect. These 
plans and rules had been worked out and 
placed in operation by the management 
of the company. At the time of their 
installation they appeared to be quite 
satisfactory; however, as the company 
expanded, and its operations became more 
diversified, certain serious weaknesses de- 
veloped in first one plan and then another. 
It was evident that if the company were 
to secure the maximum benefits resulting 
frem such features as the pension plan 
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and the Benefit Association, these plans 
should be revised and perfected. It was 
for this reason that the eight specific 
matters mentioned above were included 
in the constitution. 

In order to provide against the possible 
curbing of activity, employes’ represen- 
tatives are guaranteed protection by the 
company. This particular clause reads 
as follows: 

“No Senator or Representative shall 
ever be penalized by the company or the 
officials thereof for any speech or debate 
in either house.” 


SETTLEMENT OF GRIEVANCES 

Prior to the adoption of employes’ 
representation, the management found 
that the most difficult problem with which 
they had to contend was the settlement 
of minor grievances, and there was no 
satisfactory method for placing before 
the employes the facts relating to specific 
grievances. As a result, the agitators and 
malcontents had unlimited opportunity to 
present their own version of these mat- 
ters and the employes rarely ascertained 
the real facts in a given case. It was 
therefore decided to provide for a Griev- 
ance Committee. The powers of this com- 
mittee are defined as follows: 

“Congress shall have the power to ap- 
point a standing committee to consist of 
three members from the House of Repre- 
sentatives and two members from the 
Senate, to be known as a Grievance Com- 
mittee. It shall be the duty of this com- 
mittee to hear grievances of employes 
and to decide upon settlement of same. 
Decisions made by this committee shall 
be submitted in writing to the manager. 
If he concurs he shall see that the deci- 
sion is promptly enforced. If he does 
not concur, he shall promptly call the 
committee in conference for further con- 
sideration of the grievance. If a ma- 
jority of the committee and the manager 
fail to reach an agreement as to settle- 
ment, the grievance shall be submitted 
to the supreme court for final decision, 
and if the employe submitting the griev- 
ance is not satisfied with the settlement 
of his grievance he may appeal his case 
to the supreme court.” 


THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


The executive powers of this organiza- 
tion are vested in the president of the 
company, who has created an executive 
department to represent him and the 
general manager in the conduct of the 
routine business of the company. The 
president may and has delegated his au- 
thority to the resident manager. 

“The Executive Department shall con- 
sider all measures passed by Congress 
and shall, through the manager, approve 
or disapprove the same within ten days 
after presentation to it. The manager 
May attend the meetings of either house 
at any time, and may participate in dis- 


cussion of any measure before either 
house, but shall have no vote.” 

The judicial powers of the organization 
are vested in a supreme court. The su- 
preme court consists of three judges ap- 
pointed by the manager by and with the 
advice and consent of Congress. These 
judges hold office during their employ- 
ment or good behavior. 

The supreme court has original juris- 
diction in all cases in which the constitu- 
tionality of any measure is in question, 


A DEFT SUMMARIZATION 


“I notice that your nine funda- 
mental points contained in the pro- 
posed plan might be summarized by 
stating that the needs of the mining 
industry is to practice the Golden 
Rule. For I certainly believe that the 
nearer you can come to conforming 
the mining practice of both the oper- 
ators and employers to the above rule 
the more certain will be our approach 
to industrial peace throughout the 
country.”—Wm. Griffith, Mining En- 
gineer and Geologist, Coal Exchange 
Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 


and has appellate jurisdiction in all cases 
arising out of grievances between em- 
ployes and those in authority over them. 
Appointments to the supreme court were 
made as follows: One member is the 
representative of the employes, one mem- 
ber represents the company, and the 
third member is a well-known merchant 
of the community who has no connection 
with the company in any way. 

Amendment and termination of plan: 

The plan may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of all the duly elected mem- 
bers of each house, and no amendment 
shall become effective unless approved 
by the manager. 

The plan may be terminated after six 
months’ notice by a two-thirds vote of the 
employes of the Copper Queen Branch, 
or by action of the Board of Directors of 
the company. 

Since the plan was adopted less than 
two years ago it must still be regarded 
as an experiment. Experience thus far, 
however, has shown it to be productive 
of some excellent results. 

Shortly after the installation of the 
plan, a request was made to the company 
that a plant magazine be published, in 
order that the employes might have some 
means of being kept informed as to what 
business was being transacted by their 
representatives. 

This request was granted. The min- 
utes of both houses are printed ver- 
batim, likewise remarks of the manager 
and other members of the supervisory 
force who at intervals address these 
houses on subjects of mutual interest. 
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We have found that the information 
disseminated in this manner is read and 
understood by the majority of the em- 
ployes, and we believe that there is a 
much better understanding of the prob- 
lems which confront the management. In 
addition, all the facts regarding any 
matter under consideration in either 
house are laid before the employes 
through this publication. Where before 
the employes knew and saw but one side 
of a situation, they now have an oppor- 
tunity to ascertain all the known facts. 
All this has proved to be very helpful in 
promoting a better understanding be- 
tween the employes and the company. 

Since the organization of the house, 
the former code of safety rules has been 
completely revised and amended by the 
representatives, and a means provided 
for the enforcement of these rules. The 
House of Representatives, of their own 
volition, adopted the following proviso 
regarding the enforcement of the safety 
rules: 

“Employes violating any rule contained 
in this measure shall be disciplined as 
follows: 

“1st Offense: The employe shall be 
warned and the rule in question ex- 
plained to him by his foreman or boss, 
after which the foreman or boss shall 
promptly notify the Labor Department 
of the violation, in writing. 

“2nd Offense: The employe shall be 
disciplined by a lay-off for a period of 
not less than three days nor more than 
fifteen days, and the foreman or boss 
shall promptly notify the Labor Depart- 
ment of his action, in writing. 

“3rd Offense: Any employe violating 
the rules and provisions of this act, 
after having first been warned and then 
disciplined by a lay-off, shall be dis- 
charged. 

“Foremen and bosses are responsible 
for the enforcement of these rules in 
their respective departments, and non- 
enforcement on the part of a foreman or 
boss shall subject him to the same dis- 
cipline as is provided in Paragraph “3” 
of this section.” 


CopE oF RULES 


The house has also enacted a code of 
rules regarding the employment and 
discharge of employes. The following 
specific rules may be of interest: 

“The right to work shall not be de- 
nied anyone because of race or nation- 
ality, or because of membership or non- 
membership in any organization, the 
principles of which are not in conflict 
with the Constitution of the United 
States and the State of Arizona. 

“The right of the company to select 
its employes shall not be questioned. 

“For offenses other than certain speci- 
fied offenses, the employe shall not be 
discharged without first having been 
notified that a repetition of the offense 
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shall make him liable to dismissal from 
the service of the company. 

“Any employe who is recommended 
for discharge must be informed as to the 
reason for his discharge by his foreman 
or boss. : 

“Any employe who feels that he has 
been unjustly treated, subjected to any 
unfair conditions, unjustly discharged, or 
has a grievance of any nature, has the 
right to appeal his case to the Labor 
Department or to the Grievance Com- 
mittee.” 

The Grievance Committee since its es- 
tablishment has heard fifteen discharge 
eases. The decision rendered in every 
case was acceptable to the management. 
In one instance an employe appealed to 
the supreme court, which sustained the 
decision of the Grievance Committee. 

Three employes who had been recom- 
mended for discharge by the foremen 
were reinstated by the Grievance Com- 
mittee. 

Perhaps no feature of the representa- 
tion plan is more popular with the em- 
ployes than the Grievance Committee. 
The fear that the authority of the fore- 
men and bosses would be undermined and 
that discipline would disappear has not 
materialized. Almost invariably the 
foremen and bosses have undertaken to 
reform their ways when their attitude 
was the cause of grievances, and they 
have endeavored to adjust complaints 
satisfactorily when first brought to their 
attention. 


AN Alp TO DISCIPLINE 


Many of the foremen have stated that 
the Grievance Committee is an aid rather 
than a detriment to discipline. When in 
the past they found it necessary to dis- 
charge an employe, the employe, as a 
rule, gave his version of the case to the 
other employes of the department. The 
foreman himself could not readily lay 
his side of the case before the men. As 
a result, in most instances the men felt 
that another injustice had been dealt out. 
As matters now work out, the employes 
are well informed as to the pro and con 
of each individual case. 

It is characteristic that the majority 
of the new employes who remain with 
the company a year or two, or long 
enough to understand its policies, become 
loyal and satisfied workmen. Practically 
all discontent in the past has centered 
in the group having less than two years 
of service with the company. Since the 
adoption of the plan well qualified repre- 
sentatives have been elected. Almost 
without exception they have been em- 
ployes who have long service with the 
company and who are representative of 
the majority of the employes. 


A Fair Wace Poticy 


It has always been the policy of the © 


company to pay a fair wage. As a re- 
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sult, the question of wages has received 
very little consideration at the hands of 
the representatives. The house has 
presented some recommendations point- 
ing out inequalities in the wage scale 
which heretofore had been overlooked. 
However, the apprehension that one of 
the first acts of the representatives 
would be to raise wages has not ma- 
terialized. Unquestionably, employes de- 
sire and should have a voice in the de- 
termination of the wages paid, but it is 
difficult to foresee how any group of con- 
servative-minded workmen would de- 
liberately demand wages which they 
knew would bankrupt the company em- 
ploying them. 
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We believe that the employes of this 
company have grasped the idea that the 
interests of the employe and his em- 
ployer are mutual, and that neither can 
succeed unless both succeed. Our expe- 
rience thus far would indicate that when 
the complete facts in a given case are 
laid before the representatives, they can 
be depended upon to reach a logical, just, 
and sane decision, 

We do not believe that the represen- 
tation plan alone will absolutely insure 
against labor trouble, but rather that it 
will tend to minimize labor disputes and 
at least give the company some means of 
dealing with its employes. 


NEW PROCESS HOLDS HIGH PROMISE 


EVELOPMENT of a metallur- 
D gical process that “gives promise 

of great commercial importance” 
is indicated in a recently issued Bureau 
of Mines bulletin entitled “The chloride 
volatilization process of ore treatment.” 
The experiments described in this bul- 
letin cover part of the investigations car- 
ried on by the bureau in cooperation with 
the department of metallurgical re- 
search of the University of Utah, in 
which ores from all parts of the United 
States were subjected to tests, large 
quantities of ores not amenable to any 
other process being handled. 

Chloride volatilization is defined as the 
‘process of separating or isolating certain 
metals from worthless gangue or other 
minerals by means of alkali or alkaline 
earth halides—such as salt and calcium 
chloride—which are added to the pre- 
pared ores in proper amounts, treated in 
a suitably designed furnace at tempera- 
tures high enough to form and to vapor- 
ize or volatilize the chlorides of the 
metals present. The exact chemical re- 
actions are not definitely known. Va- 
porous chlorides of certain metals in the 
ores are formed and are drawn away 
from the heated charge into properly 
provided containers, whence they are re- 
covered by some suitable means. 


STILL IN EXPERIMENTAL STAGE 
The art of treating ores by the chlo- 
ride volatilization process is still in the 
experimental stage. The process has not 
been sufficiently developed along metal- 
lurgical lines to warrant a definite state- 
ment as to the exact place it will occupy 
in the industry. The basic theory of the 
process has received the attention of 
prominent metallurgists for 20 years, 
and considerable research and experi- 

mental work have been carried on. 


If commercially utilized, the process 
will fill a long-felt want in metallurgy, 
especially in the treatment of oxidized 
and semioxidized or “carbonate” ores of 
copper, lead, and silver. 


Such ores are 


a-fficult to treat by gravity concentra- 
tion or by flotation; in the former their 
tendency to slime upon crushing and 
their being of lower specific gravity 
than the sulphide minerals cause serious 
losses; in the latter much has been done 
in sulphidizing oxidized ores and subse- 
quently recovering the artificial sul- 
phides by flotation. Difficulties in proper 
sulphidizing and the low recoveries ob- 
tained have not balanced the cost of the 
treatment .n many plants and in very 
ieW uas it proved successful. 


J. F. CALLBREATH MAKES TOUR OF 
MINING DISTRICTS 


JAMEs F. CALLBREATH, secretary 

of The American Mining Congress, 
left Washington May first to enter upon 
an extended trip through western min- 
ing centers. 

He addressed the graduating class of 
the Colorado School of Mines at Golden, 
Colo., on May 18th. The Colorado chap- 
ter of The American Mining Congress 
and the Metal Mining Fund tendered an 
informal dinner in Denver on the even- 
ing of May 18th, which was attended by 
a large number of Colorado operators. 

Mr. Callbreath made an address upon 
the mining legislative situation before 
the Northwestern Mining Association at 
Spokane, Wash., May 22nd. He also at- 
tended the meeting of the local chapter 
of the Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers at Portland, Ore., 
going with them to Corvallis. 

Mr. Callbreath will address the mem- 
bers of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Mines and‘Oil and the Los Angeles Stock 
Exchange on June 7th and will attend 
the annual meeting of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Western Division of The 
American Mining Congress to be held at 
San Francisco June 11th, 12th and 13th. 
He will meet with the Salt Lake Mining 
Operators some time the latter part of 
June and will attend the meeting of the 
Rocky Mountain Coal Association in 
Denver on June 20th. 
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THE FOSTERING OF INDUSTRIAL MORALE 


By W. A. GRIEVES 


Chairman, Division of Industrial Cooperation, American Mining Congress 


HERE IS a conception going 
the rounds of industry today 


that industrial morale is some- Trust men and they will be true to you; treat 


them greatly and they will show themselves 
great. 


thing that can be bought—that it 
can be picked from the shelf some- 
where and placed where it is desired 


—Emerson 


continued to howl until we got the 
primary. And what has been the 
result? Not that the primary is not 
a good thing. Anyone who thinks 
at all must admit that it is ideally 
correct. But what has been the ex- 


and—presto, everything is lovely. 


But a little thought must soon tell 
us that morale is never in itself wholly 
a cause—it is most always an effect— 
a result of right thoughts, right actions, 
and wholesome environment. 

I shall not present any panacea. |] 
haven’t any. I know there is such a 
thing as morale, but to tell what it is or 
how to get it, 1 am very much like the 
old colored parson who was questioned 
by the agnostic of how he knew there 
was such a being as God. The old par- 
son replied: “I don’ know, sir, but I jes’ 
acts as though he is, and then I jes’ know 
he is.” And it may be that this simple 
answer of the colored parson is about 
the best one we can get for the question 
of building morale. If we run our busi- 
ness on the basis that morale is, then 
there will be no question about its being 
a real-for-sure thing with us. 


In A NEw ERA 

One thing, however, must be very ap- 
parent at this time to men or women 
who are doing any thinking for them- 
selves. We are in a new era. The read- 
ing on the slide-rule of industry has 
changed. In 1914, when the war started, 
we were basking in the sunlight of more 
or less self-satisfaction. We were fa- 
miliar with the reading as the slide-rule 
of commerce revealed it at that time. 
But the reading has changed. The rule 
has been given a great big jolt and we 
find ourselves confused. We have not 
yet gotten our bearings. We are groping 
about in an endeavor to get a new read- 
ing, and it’s going to take some little 
time for us to read accurately. ; 

I know that it is a very popular thing 
today to appear to be alarmed at what 
possibly may happen. I for one abso- 
lutely refuse to be stampeded. It has 
taken this good old country of ours two 
or three centuries to get to the high po- 
sition which she now holds; and the 
forces that have been at work all through 
these centuries are not ethereal. They 
ate not going to be thrown aside and 
destroyed by a few hot-headed Bolshe- 
vists. While the jolt which jarred the 
slide-rule in 1914 was a big one, it did 
not remove the lines of foundation and 
figures of principle upon which our coun- 
try has been built. I know this doctrine 
is not very orthodox today when every 


light-headed sentimentalist is capitaliz- 


ing his more or less ability to agitate 
through the newspapers and magazines. 


SAME Scope oF REFORMS 

Let us be sane. Let us have just as 
many reform measures as we can assimi- 
late, and no more. All great and perma- 
nent things are not created in a day. It 
has taken this old world many centuries 
to come up to its present status, and 
even the most pessimistic will have to 
admit that the job thus far has been 
along the lines of progress. We can’t go 
back and we don’t want to go back; but 
it’s going to be just as difficult—just as 
disastrous—to attempt too rapid develop- 
ment as it is to try to return wholly to 
past methods and practices. 

Today—as always—we have the ex- 
tremes—those who are reactionary and 
those who would “bust” the whole ma- 
chine in a mad endeavor to bring the 
millennium. Industrial reform—whatever 
may be meant by that popular phrase— 
sounds good; but before we build too 
high hopes of its being a solution of all 
our industrial ills, let’s not forget the 
past. The human race seems to be so con- 
stituted as to be able only to assimilate 
slowly. There is just as much danger 
in too much democracy as in too little. 
Look at Russia: A very pronounced ex- 
ample of too much of an apparently good 
thing. Let’s not overlook the stern fact 
that the average man is quite willing to 
“let George do it.” We, as Americans, 
like to make ourselves believe that we 
really represent ourselves, when the cold 
truth is that we much prefer to be rep- 
resented. The plea for a larger part in 
management is not so large or incessant 
as is the desire or knowledge of knowing 
that we can if we want to. 

Many years of working with and deal- 
ing with men have convinced me of the 
intense honesty—the fairness—of the 
average man, and, while I am for the 
broadest kind of industrial democracy 
consistent with safety, I cannot overlook 
the teachings of experience. We, as 
Americans, think we want much which. 
when secured, seems to be appreciated 
little, or, if appreciated. is not manifestly 
token advantage of. Take. for example. 
the question of the primary. We howled 
our heads off against the o!d apparently 
autocratic political convention. And we 


perience? You know as well as I. 
The fact that some of our most ad- 
vanced writers are advocating the return 
of the political convention is indicative 
of the trend of action and a clear demon- 
stration of the fact that it is only a few 
after all who are willing to assume re- 
sponsibility. 


Not A NEw THEME 

I know that this sounds like the rank- 
est kind of reaction. But is it not true? 
So-called industrial democracy is not an 
entirely new play. It’s true that some 
of the acts and scenes have been trans- 
posed and the stage settings made per- 
haps somewhat more elaborate; but the 
plot or theme is well known and has 
been on the board for many years. Many 
fine industrial institutions in this coun- 
try have been securing as good results for 
nearly twenty years as those plants are 
now securing which have just recently 
taken on these phases of co-operative ac- 
tivity and who think something really 
new has been discovered. 

In any effort to build up industrial 
morale, we must understand the founda- 
tion upon which we are to erect and the 
isaterlals with which we have to build. 
Morale resolves itself into one or two 
very fundamental propositions, namely, 
confidence and the square deal. To cre- 
ate an atmosphere of real desirability in 
any organization, it is not necessary to 
start a revolution. In order to secure 
the best bread, the baker does not indis- 
criminately use an unnecessary supply 
of yeast. The proper amount of leaven, 
‘ntelligently used, finds its way through 
the whole setting and the results desired 
are secured. And, if you will pardon 
the homely simile, just as it takes proper 
time, temperature and conditions for the 
bread to rise in all its richness, so does 
it take time, right conditions and hard 
work to bring about a desirable state of 
morale in any organization. Sounds a 
bit academic and platitudinous, doesn’t 
it? But there’s very little that’s new. I 
am ready to move a special vote of 
thanks to any one who will bring us one 
really new and for sure original idea. 

Tt was only the other day that a chap 
dropped in. to see me. He was.a bit 
young at the game if not in years, and, 
for that reason, should not have been 
taken too seriously. He said: “I’ve got 
a new idea on th‘s whole question of in- 
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dustrial democracy and of contentment 
among workers. ‘ihe trouble is we have 
been expecting too much from _ the 
worker. The average worker,” he con- 
tinued, “is like a child—he’s moved by 
sentiment. He possesses very little abil- 
ity to think and reason out his own prob- 
lems; they are beyond him. I am a 
strong advocate of the emotional appeal.” 
And then my visitor proceeded to show 
me a number of charts which he had de- 
vised and which were to be used in a 
“scientific”? manner to arouse and stimu- 
late the aforesaid emotional appeal to 
the worker’s reason. He was also ob- 
sessed with the idea that the workers of 
this country were a lot of sheep, ready 
at any moment to throw aside the prin- 
ciples upon which our great success has 
been built, and follow such bell-wether 
leaders as Lenine and Trotsky, and their 
ilk. He did not stop to consider what 
the real facts and conditions are. The 
average worker does think. He may seem 
at times to waver in his thinking and 
acting; but in ninety-five cases out of 
every hundred he can be counted on to 
think sanely and act constructively. 

I would not for a moment reflect on 
any legitimate plan that will in any way 
help us to the desired end we are seek- 
ing. But when I think of this subject 
more in terms of problems—the more I 
am convinced that we may possibly be 
taking ourselves a bit too seriously. I 


used to think in the early days of my ex- 


perience in this line of endeavor that 
some day we would be able to devise 
some plan through which all of the per- 
plexing problems of our industrial life 
would be solved, but, the longer I work 
with them and study them, the more I 
am persuaded that there is no Utopia. 
In a comparative sense, the world has 
much the same problems it had two thou- 
sand years ago. Human nature has 
changed but little. We are not striving 
for anything essentially new. It’s but 
another angle of the same question—up- 
ward through sacrifice — regeneration 
through suffering—but ever upward. 

There can never be any wholesale 
recipe for fostering industrial morale. 
Confidence is the foundation stone upon 
which it must be built. And this confi- 
dence is not merely a question between 
management and employes—it must 
have as a fundamental also an expres- 
sion of confidence between employes 
themselves. This is frequently over- 
looked. It has been said time and again 
that employes are often employes’ worst 
enemies. Note the attitude of the man 
newly promoted. Is it always as broad 
and sympathetic as that of the real boss? 
I am afraid not. It hasn’t yet been tem- 
pered with the spirit of justice. The ar- 
rogance of man in his earlier stages 
manifests itself. It’s only after the 
broader viewpoint has been attained that 
the larger sympathies are evident. 
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IMPORTANCE OF INFLUENCES 

Very few things in this life are 
greater than the influences creating 
them; and back of every great idea is 
the heart of a great person. It’s as im- 
possible to build industrial morale in 
an organization without the spirit of the 
square deal as it is to organize a League 
of Nations that will prevent war with- 
out first having said nations infused 
with the spirit of justice and equity. 

Whatever chasm exists between man- 
agement and employes in any organiza- 
tion can only be bridged through the 
practice of the golden rule. It all goes 


THE GREAT NECESSITY 


“There is great need of a campaign 
of education among both employers 
and employes which will settle for all 
time the dependence of one upon the 
other, and the present industrial 
strife going on in this country proves 
the need of this campaign.”—Bruce 
C. Yates, Supt., Homestake Mining 
Company, Lead, South Dakota. 


back to this fundamental. It matters 
but little about our methods. These 
change over night. But principles are 
eternal. What I might think the best 
method for my little trouble might not 
suit yours. There isn’t any beaten path. 
No one scheme of industrial democracy 
is going to be a solution. Any one plan 
that succeeds well can largely be traced 
to the personality of some mah with a 
big heart and a big brain controlled by 
big sympathies. 

We must dig deeper than any one 
scheme, no matter how cleverly devised 
and applied. Any organization that 
hopes to build up morale by fighting 
agencies brought into being as a result 
of its own selfishness and unwillingness 
to deal fairly, has already greased the 
runways to its disaster. 

Coercion for either management or 
employes can never be a permanent cure. 
We cannot build morale in an effort to 
substitute the counterfeit for the real 
thing. Every man is entitled to the best 
pay consistent with his ability to pro- 
duce. And highest wages with corre- 
sponding good conditions are not neces- 
sarily a guarantee against discontent. 


QUESTION OF COMMON SENSE 


The whole question of fostering 
morale, as I see it, simply resolves itself 
into one of common sense. It has as its 
foundation justice. There are a thou- 
sand ways in which it may be brought 
about. Each one of us may think that 
our methods are the very best; and 
maybe they are for us. The man or 
woman has not yet been born who has 
worked out a perfect plan. I know that 
there are many such claims being made 
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these days, but I do not take them too 
seriously. They are all adding to the 
sum total of better things industrially, 
and as such we welcome them. The valye 
of any scheme will depend upon how we 
view it as applied to our particular 
problems. 

I am somewhat afraid of any plan that 
claims to bring an industrial Utopia. As 
I write these lines my eye falls upon the 
following advertisement which is an ex. 
ample of much that is appearing these 
days: 

“Mr. Blank tells how he has com- 
pletely done away with strikes—how he 
has entirely eliminated antagonism and 
dissatisfaction and changed the whole 
relation between employer and employed, 
By the working of this unique method, 
Mr. Blank does away entirely with the 
ill-will and antagonism of labor. He 
does away with the time killing tactics, 
He completely settles the hiring and fir- 
ing problems—thus doing away for all 
time with labor turnover.” 

I would like to believe this, just as I 
would like to believe that Marxian 
Socialism would be an_ international 
panacea for the diseases of our indus- 
trial and political order. But those of us 
who have been up against the game for 
twenty years or more, know that, with 
all respect for all plans that have as 
their aim the bettering of conditiong, 
they are not going to bring in an indus- 
trial millennium. They will do their bit; 
but, to say that any one scheme will do 
away for all time with the festering 
spots of industrial misunderstanding, is 
making a claim far beyond the bounds 
of good sense and good reasoning. 

In spite of an apparent pessimism, I 
hold a very broad optimism. I believe 
in the average man and his willingness 
to lend himself to any plan that has as 
its basis common sense. 

TASK REQUIRES PATIENCE 

I know there’s a stupendous scramble 
these days in an endeavor to inject 
morale into industry, but it can’t be done 
by the hypodermic route. There’s no 
use fooling ourselves into believing that 
we can get in a few weeks or months 
what naturally requires years to obtain. 
We’re having some splendid examples of 
the foolishness of this method right now. 

The biggest wages, the best working 
conditions, and an honest effort to divide 
the profits fifty-fifty won’t even satisfy. 
The whole question has a more funda- 
mental element. It goes deeper than 
any one or a thousand methods. It has 
as it’s rock bed, confidence. It has as its 
superstructure a combination of all those 
factors that make for good will. And 
these cannot be catalogued. They are 
found in the hearts of men who have 
learned to play the game fairly. They 
are nurtured in the atmosphere of har- 
mony, which, in turn, is nothing but the 
culture bed of efficiency. 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES IN 
BUREAU OF MINES 


URING THE ABSENCE in Europe 

of George S. Rice, chief mining en- 
gineer of the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and until further 
notice, James W. Paul will be acting chief 
mining engineer, with headquarters at 
Washington. 

‘Cc. A. Herbert is detailed to Pittsburgh 
to serve as acting chief coal mining en- 
gineer, beginning June 1, for a period 
of five months, and will report through 
the superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
station to Mr. Paul. He will have im- 
mediate charge of the experimental mine 
work and other coal mining investiga- 
tions, except the coal waste inquiry for 
the U. S. Coal Commission, which work 
will be handled directly by Mr. Paul. 

M. van Siclen, assistant to the chief 
mining engineer, will continue in that 
position and act as executive officer 
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Tucson is stimulating all lines of indus- 


.try, with labor sufficient for demand ex- 


cept metal miners. There has_ been 
considerable increase in employment 
throughout the copper mining districts 
of Bisbee, Warren and Lowell, conditions 
nearing normal. Metal mining compa- 
nies have increased their forces in these 
districts by 225 in a month and 2,600 
miners are now employed. A slight 
shortage of experienced miners exists, 
although unskilled labor is sufficient. 

Increased activities in metal mining 
are noted in Utah. Metal mining com- 
panies in the Salt Lake district require 
several hundred unskilled workers for 
above-ground work. Shortages of un- 
skilled labor exist at copper mines near 
Salt Lake. 


In Wyoming, there is a surplus of coal 
miners due to part-time operation of 
coal mines. 


for the mining division, consulting on 
technical matters with the acting 
chief mining engineer. He will also 
act in the capacity of district mining 
supervisor in leasing matters, except 
petroleum, on Indian lands, and will 
maintain contact with the commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs on all Indian 
mineral leasing matters, consulting 
with H. I. Smith on coal leasing 
technical matters. 

H. I. Smith will continue as mining 
supervisor and will report through 
the assistant to the chief mining en- 
gineer on administrative matters, 
consulting with the acting chief min- 
ing engineer on technical matters. 

S. P. Howell, after July 1, will be 
detailed to the field investigation of 
liquid oxygen explosives under the 
new appropriation. J. E. Crawshaw 
-yill continue to serve as acting head 
of the explosives section and report 
through the superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh station to the office of the 
chief mining engineer. 


MINE LABOR SITUATION IS 
REVIEWED 


LABOR DEPARTMENT re- 
ports a steady employment in 
metal mining in Arizona, many new 
operations opening and old ones re- 
opening. Skilled miners are in de- 
mand in all metal mining camps, 
notably in the Bisbee district, and in 
Superior, Globe, Miami and Ajo. 
Skilled white labor, such as shift ~ 
bosses, mechanics and other classes 
of skilled and semi-skilled labor, is in 
strong demand by a copper company 
at Ray. Construction of a concentra- 
tor, railroad and other metal mining 
equipment costing $4,000,000 is under 
way at Superior. Continued expan- 
sion of metal mining (principally 
copper) activities at camps near 


A NEW ATMOSPHERE FOR 
INDUSTRY 
By U. Senator Georce F. McLean 


CCUMULATED and inherited capital 
must take the initiative in the edu- 
cational process required to clear the 

atmosphere of the unfounded causes for 
complaint and they must see to it that 
there are no well-founded causes for dis- 
satisfaction. It will be easy to convince 
the average laboring man that the larger 
the national income the brighter his chance 
for an increase in wages. The richer we 
grow the better, provided he gets his right- 
ful share. The way to get this share does 
not lie in destruction but in creation and a 
fair division of the increase. 

The prosperity of the workers absolutely 
depends upon industrial peace and peace 
is impossible without good will and capital 
cannot retain the good will of the workers 
unless it pays for it and the workers must 
in turn render willing and efficient service 
or there will be nothing to divide. As I 
have said many times, the ultimate and 


» perfected self-government begins and ends 


with the good behavior of the individual. 

Organized capital and organized labor 
must work together to the end that 
friendly, intelligent, fair and profitable co- 
operation may result. They must bore their 
cause from within as their enemies bore 
from within. They must use the augur of 
fair treatment and sound economic and 
business principles to meet the knife of 
envy, ignorance and distrust, used by their 
enemies. Wise, regulative legislation is al- 
ways helpful, but the idea that class hatred 
can be removed by force of law or that co- 
operation and good will can be brought 
about between capital and labor by an act 
of Congress must be abandoned by all in- 
telligent men and women if real progress 
is to be made. 


COLORADO ORE STUDY SUBJECT 
OF REPORT 


R ESULTS OF a study of the metal- 
lurgy of the low-grade and complex 
ores of Colorado, made by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, are given in Tech- 
nical Paper 283, by Will H. Coghill, 
metallurgist, and C. O. Anderson, as- 
sistant metallurgist, just issued by the 
Bureau of Mines. 

This study had its origin in the fact 
that the mineral production of the state 
has decreased because the rich and more 
readily accessible deposits have been 
largely exhausted, and the primary sul- 
phide ores are in many instances too 
low grade to be profitably exploited or 
too complex in the mineralogical and 
physical composition to be amenable to 
the usual treatment methods for turning 
the valuable metallic constituents to 


commercial account. 


As a first step in this study a field 
investigation of the low-grade and 
complex ores of the state was under- 
taken jointly by the Colorado School 
of Mines and the Federal Bureau of 
Mines, with the object of determining 
the character and approximate quan- 
tity of these ores, and, where found 
in sufficient quantity to constitute a 
metallurgical problem, to carry on ex- 
perimentation in an effort to devise 
suitable treatment, and thus make 
them commercially available. The ex- 
perimental work consisted, first, in a 
careful physical examination of the 
ore, folowed by a complete chemical 
analysis to determine the valuable 
metallic constituents. If these pre- 
liminary tests showed that the com- 
bined minerals were so locked in the 
ore they could not be readily sep- 
arated into marketable products, then 
methods of treatment were applied 
which experience had shown would 
most likely give the desired rseults. 

Technical paper 283 may be ob- 
tained from the Department of the 


Interior, Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


STUDY OF EXPLOSIVES 


7 BUREAU OF MINES is con- 
tinuing experiments at metal 
mines in Arizona for the purpose of 
noting and rating the factors affect- 
ing the efficiency of powder used in 
blasting. Successive charges in talc 
were detonated from opposite ends 
and the size and shape of the result- 
ing cavities measured. A series of 
25-inch holes was drilled in uniform 
ground and blasted with different 
grades of powder and by various 
methods of loading to ascertain the 
proper way of shooting out holes in 
drift rounds. A study of blasting 
practice in open cut mines is being 


made by S. P. Howell and E. D. 
Gardner. 
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SUPREME COURT ACTS ON 
MINING CASES 


<—_ SUPREME COURT has recently 
handed down decisions in a number 
of cases of exceptional interest to the 
mining industry. 

In an opinion by Justice Butler, the 
court affirmed the decision of the Court 
of Claims which disallowed a claim of 
L. Vogelstein and Co. for prices for cop- 
per in excess of those fixed by the gov- 
ernment during the war. The company 
claimed that the government price of 
23%4 cents per pound was insufficient, as 
it cost the company that amount to pro- 
duce the copper. The court heid tnat 
the company was not entitied to the 26 
cents per pound rate it claimed, as cop- 
per prices were fixed by agreement of 
the copper companies with the govern- 
ment, to which the Vogelstein Co. had 
been a party. 

Justice Butler also delivered the opinion 
of the court on the appeal of the govern- 
ment from a decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, which 
allowed the New River Collieries Co. 
prices for coal requisitioned by the gov- 
ernment in excess of those fixed by the 
President during the war. The court af- 
firmed the lower court on the ground 
that the coal company was entitled to 
the prevailing market price for this coal, 
for which there was at the time of gov- 
ernment commandeering an active de- 
mand in the export trade. 

In an opinion by Chief Justice Taft, 
the court affirmed the decision of the 
lower courts in a case brought by the 
Interior Department to recover increased 
value of mining leases and purchase of 
coal lands by the McAlester-Edwards 
Coal Co. In this case, the coal company 
obtained a mandamus to compel the In- 
terior Department to accept the pur- 
chase price and issue to it patents to 
certain Indian lands. The Interior De- 
partment had sought to obtain a reap- 
praisement of the value of these lands, 
but the effect of the court’s action is to 
deny this opportunity, the court holding 
that the department was not entitled to 
secure a new appraisement. 


TO DISCUSS ELEMENTS OF 
COOPERATION 

W A. GRIEVES, of the Jeffrey Man- 

* ufacturing Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, National Chairman of the Division 
of Industrial Cooperation of The Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, left on May 29th 
for California. While in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, he will address the 
mining men upon the subject of indus- 
trial cooperation in the mining industry, 
appearing both at the meeting of the 
Chamber of Mines and Oil in Los An- 
geles on June 7th and the meeting of th. 


Western Division Board of Governors, 
American Mining Congress, June 11th. 


litigation and hasten patenting. 
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OIL SHALE NOTES 


By Victop C. ALDERSON 

The annual production of raw oil shale 
in Esthonia since 1919 has been as fol- 
lows: 1919, 10,602 tons; 1920, 50,684 
tons; 1921, 63,417 tons; 1922, 147,235 
tons. 

Of the 1922 production, 85 percent was 
used as a raw fuel in Portland cement 
works and 11 percent on railways. 
Various industrial enterprises used 1 2/3 
percent and private consumers 1% per- 
cent. 


An Ohio corporation is planning to 
erect, about June, a retort in Kentucky 


NOW IS THE TIME 


“T have long thought that the labor 
question was one for the Mining Con- 
gress to take up, and now is the time 
to do so. 

“Destroying unions will not settle 
it, nothing ever has been, or ever will 
be settled right by fighting. 

“Capital and Labor must be fair 
and honest with each other, but, above 
all else, employers must get closer to 
their men and take a personal interest 
in them.”—Wnm. A. Remer, Asst. Secy. 
and Treas., Trojan Mining Company, 
Deadwood, S. D. 


of a 150-ton daily capacity. The prod- 
uct is estimated at one-half a barrel of 
oil and 40 pounds of ammonium sul- 
phate to the ton. 


The N. T. U. Company has erected 
an experiment plant at Santa Maria, 
Cal., and after a 60-day continuous 
operation reports satisfactory results; 
i. e., a practical and ‘workable process, 
a high percentage extraction, rapidity 
of thruput, and good quality of the re- 
sulting oil. After severe tests the oil 
has been found to be valuable as a flota- 
tion oil in metal recovery. 


Records of the Glenwood, Colo., land 
office show that up to November, 1922, 
25,091.82 acres of oil shale land in Colo- 
rado had been patented; that final re- 
ceivers’ certificates had been issued on 
15,887.88 acres, and that applications 
were pending on 6,850.80 acres. Thus a 
total of 47,830.50 acres of oil shale land 
in Colorado have been patented or are on 
the way to patent. 


The decision of the Department of the 
Interior to resurvey seven townships in 


Garfield County, Colorado, is important 


and timely. A resurvey is badly needed 
to establish correct boundary lines, avoid 
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Tests on Transvaal (South African) 
oil shale by the Lamplough-Harper 
process in England gave 49.4 gallons to 
the ton. From the crude oil 40.34 per- 
cent of gasoline was obtained. This re- 
tort is reported to be well adapted to 
the distillation of oil shale and satisfac- 


. tory in the tests made. 
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COAL MINING COURSE 


SHORT COURSE in coal mining, 

holding five weeks’ instruction in 
practical operations, is being offered by 
the School of Mines, of the Pennsylvania 
State College, of which Dr. E. A. Hol- 
brook, formerly of the Bureau of Mines, 
is dean. 

The fact that the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Mines will give examina- 
tions for mine foremen and fire bosses 
at the end of this course is adding in- 
ducement. The course will open June 25. 
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SCOTCHING 


XTENDING over more than a 

month, the attorneys for the Gen- 

eral Committee of Bituminous 
Operators have, in briefs filed with the 
United States Coal Commissions, made 
strong accusations against the miners’ 
union. The committee representing the 
union has replied in kind. With a little 
show of impatience, Mr. Marshall, a 
member of the commission, has said that 
these gentlemen were using the commis- 
mission as a kicking post. The situa- 
tion thus presented requires analysis if 
we are not to miss an opportunity to re- 
lieve the condition thus exposed. 

The obvious fact is that the miners 
and operators are in a bitter quarrel. 
That is not unusual. Indeed, from the 
beginning, individuals have fought each 
other viciously. After that sort of thing 
had gone on for a long while, society 
became disgusted with the brutalities 
indulged in and insisted that if gentle- 
men would fight, they must be, governed 
by rules and must have seconds who 
would see that the rules were observed. 


RULES AND RECOGNITION 


Also, from the beginning, men have 
fought by groups. After a long while, 
society, shocked by their brutalities in- 
sisted upon prescribing the rules for 
wars. Since the World War society has 
insisted that some power be created 
which is strong enough to compel com- 
batants to recognize the rules of ‘war. 

Finally, from the beginning, employ- 
ers and employes have fought over 
wages. The employes have so organized 
that a disagreement with an employer 
means the stoppage of his business. 
When these enforced stoppages of busi- 
ness occur, these two groups are in a 
state of war. Indeed, in one case, the 
miners’ union has in open court claimed 
for its members the right to kill as an 
act of war. 

Society becoming shocked by the bru- 
talities of these struggles, insist that 
they too shall be conducted according to 
tule and that some power shall be 
exerted to see that the rules of war are 
obeyed. 

As I see things the coal commission 
was created by Congress to prescribe 
rules for these wars. As I see the situa- 
tion it is as follows: For thirty years 
the struggles between these two groups 
has been going on. The only change is 
that now it is being fought out before 
the commission instead of in the conven- 
tion halls. Each side, naturally, is try- 
ing to justify its past and recent con- 
duct. On no other theory can the vio- 
lence of present statements be explained. 

From the beginning until recently, 


THE COAL LABOR DISPUTE 


By Georce H. CUSHING 


however, these disputes between em- 
ployers and employes could proceed only 
to a certain point. When, in past, the 
patience of the employer became ex- 
hausted, he could resort to the summary 
dismissal of the contentious employe. 
That ancient privilege of the employer 
has been set at naught by the acquired 
strength of the unions. Also, the unions 
have now become so strong that they can 
dictate, with equal finality to the em- 


A GAUGE OF PROSPERITY 


“The future prosperity of this coun- 
try depends to a very large degree 
upon a better understanding of the 
needs and desires of the employer and 
the employe. This can be accomplished 
when the two parties are sincere in 
the perfecting of any plan of cooper- 
ation that may be adopted. We sin- 
cerely hope that the proposed commit- 
tee, realizing their opportunity, will 
be able to accomplish the desired re- 
sults.”—L. A. Reed, Director, Midwest 
Refining Company, Casper, Wyoming. 


ployers. Even, the strength of the union 
has become such that they hold the 
power of life and death over individual 
business enterprises. And, as proved in 
1922, they have the power to grant or 
deny a supply of a necessary commodity 
to the whole people. They have been 
able, as Mr. Bradley proved in his New 
York speech, to reduce materially the 
productive capacity of each union mem- 
ber to the point where the efficiency of 
the industry itself was seriously cur- 
tailed. 

Last summer men in industry tried to 
force the unions to respect the rights 
of the community when exercising their 
own right to strike. A battle was being 
fought to establish that principle. 


CONCERNING EXTRAVAGANCES 


Involved in this same battle was 
something far more important. We had 
been engaged in war during which rein 
was given to extravagance. Among 
other things we had indulged in extrava- 
gances of wages. Nearly four years 
after the signing of the armistice this 
country had concluded that the time had 
come to return conditions and wages to 
normal. It was recognized that our 
wages had to come down to a level, rela- 
tively, of those in other countries which 
we must meet in international compe- 
tition. The struggle over these princi- 
ples was between the employers and em- 


ployes on the railways and in the coal 
mines, 

When the battle was at its height— 
with all unions lined up, figuratively, 
behind the strikers and with all em- 
ployers lined up, figuratively, behind the 
executives and operators—the represen- 
tatives of the government “struck up 
the swords” and brought the battle to 
an inconclusive end. By that action 
nothing was accomplished; nothing was 
settled. Every situation remained exactly 
as it was before the fight started. Every 
issue then raised is still vital. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMISSION 


The only change is that Congress set 
up a tribunal before which this bitter 
war shall be fought out. This commis- 
sion is not a board of arbitration. On 
the contrary—if the language of the 
statute means anything—the commission 
is to prescribe the rules of future war- 
fare and, if possible, devise some bal- 
ance of power to protect the rights of 
non-combatants. 

Thus Mr. Marshall and his fellow 
commissioners were appointed to sustain 
on behalf of the people the shock of the 
violent impact between these two groups. 
When the struggle has been so intense 
that combatants have been killed by the 
hundred and when non-combatants have 
been deprived of fuel through successive 
months, I feel that the commission 
escapes rather easily when it suffers no 
greater inconvenience than to have to 
read strongly-worded statements. 

What all this means is that upon the 
coal commission is dumped not only the 
protracted dispute between miners and 
operators, but in essence the dispute be- 
tween labor and capital. In the back- 
ground, and only indifferently screened, 
is the question: What are we to do about 
continuing or terminating the payment 
of war wages? 

If I understand the situation the com- 
mission must decide precisely what part 
the government is to play in this intense 
dispute. As I see it, the government can 
play only one of two parts, namely: 

First—It can outline the rules of war- 
fare to protect the non-combatants. 

Second—It can reach a finding in 
favor of one combatant, and thereby take 
his place in the dispute. 

That is, it can stay out and protect 
those who are now out or it can take 
over the industry and thus substitute 
itself for the present employer—with all 
that entails as to future disputes be- 
tween workers and consumers. 

The issue is so tremendous I do not 
believe it is out of place to discuss the 
real issue involved or to suggest those 
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things which, possibly, will modify the 
violence of the conflict. 

After centuries of struggle between in- 
dividual employers and employes, and 
after protracted efforts by both to solve 
these problems through organizations, 
we have finally settled down on an ar- 
rangement by which the workers are 
represented by unions, and the employ- 
ers are represented by associations. 
Although these opposing groups are 
called by different names, they are iden- 
tical in character and purpose. 

The objectives of these two groups 
are as far apart as the poles. 

The objective of the union is to be paid 
for time spent regardless of results pro- 
duced in that time. The prevailing idea 
is that the results shall be an ever de- 
creasing quantity delivered for a steadily 
increasing compensation. 

Employers on the contrary want to 
pay for results regardless of the time 
taken to produce them. The aim in mind 
is a steadily increasing production at a 
steadily decreasing cost. 

It is obvious that there is, and can be, 
no point at which these opposing views 
can naturally be harmonized. They are 
opposed in the root; naturally they are 
still opposed in the trunks and branches. 
That being true, it makes no difference 
how great an organization is created by 
either to force its will upon the other, 
they will still be opposed when the 

.tched organizations have become so 
big that a clash between them amounts 
to civil war. 


ELEMENTS OF HARMONY 

If the government leaves the issue 
unaltered and then tries to modify the 
conflict by inserting itself as a partisan 
or even as an arbitrator, it can do 
nothing more than to throw its great 
weight into the fighting ranks as the ad- 
vocate of one theory and the opponent 
of the other. The vital point is that two 
theories as to compensation are in vital 
conflict. Organizations created solely to 
advocate and establish those opposed 
theories must of necessity be in equally 
vital conflict. Without first a harmoniz- 
ing of the theories there can be no har- 
mony between the organizations which 
espouse them. 

But if we attempt to harmonize the 
theories by creating a new basis of com- 
pensation, we may have merely removed 
the cause of dispute within the industry 
to set up an equal dispute between the 
industry and its patrons. That is, by 
uniting the employer and the employe as 
the advocates of a new system of com- 
pensation we cause them to unite to pass 
the cost on to the consumers. Then we 
will have brought back exactly the same 
situation which, centuries ago, existed in 
Great Britain, when the employer and 
employe were joint members of a guild, 


and when the population aligned itself 
in opposition to the guilds. 

We have gone too far in civilization 
to repeat so obvious a mistake. We 
have advanced too far in intelligence to 
adopt a method which, hundreds of years 
ago, was by the experience of a great 
people, proved impractical. That leaves 
us under necessity to suggest a simpler 
way out. 

I have herein suggested a method to 
which human society has resorted fre- 
quently when in an equal dilemma. That 
is, when men fought individually society 
prescribed the rules for duelling, and 
saw to it that the combatants had sec- 
onds. When men had fought for cen- 
tures by tribes, groups, and nations, and 
when these struggles become brutal, so- 
ciety insisted upon prescribing the rules 
of warfare and now insists upon creat- 
ing a balance of power, sufficient to 
force the combatants to comply with the 
rules. In other words, society up to 
now has recognized the right of dis- 
putants to destroy each other, but has 
insisted that, when doing so, they should 
not transgress the rights of others. 


QUESTION OF SAFE-GUARDING 

Some may contend that this is evi- 
dence of lingering barbarism. The al- 
truist will undoubtedly insist that no 
such right exists or should be recog- 
nized. Such a complete reformation 
assumes a reorganization of human so- 
ciety far beyond immediate possibilities. 
It presupposes such a violent revolution 
I do not consider it sufficiently near to 
the practical to warrant even passing 
recognition. On the contrary, and as a 
practical matter, I assume that we will 
continue to have groups disposed to de- 
stroy each other, and that society will 
continue to recognize the right of each 
group to visit destruction upon the 
other. Therefore I assume that the 
whole obligation of society is to prevent 
these conflicts from transgressing the 
rights of non-combatants. The question 
then is: What can be done to safeguard 
the non-combatants?” 

The fundamental purpose of govern- 
ment is, of course, to protect the rights 
of the many from the violence of the 
few. Government was given power by 
its citizens solely to enable it to carry 
this general theory into effect. There- 
fore the powers of government being de- 
rived directly from its citizens, and be- 
ing delegated for a specific purpose, are 
expected to be employed strictly in the 
interests of the majority. 

It is pertinent and to the point that 
the powers of government have been, 
and are being, abundantly exercised to 
control, within bounds, the actions of the 
employers. In this connection these 


things are significant: 
First—it has been made convenient 
for and attractive to the employers to 
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organize their businesses as corpora- 
tions. These corporations when formed 
are creatures of the state. The state, 
therefore, having given life can take it 
away; the state holds over them the 
power of life and death. It can, if it 
wishes, cancel the charter of a corpora- 
tion and can embarrass it in the conduct 
of its business. 

Second—The state has drafted sta- 
tutes against both monopolies and con- 
spiracies. Under these statutes the in- 
dividual states or the federal govern- 
ment can punish severely the employ- 
ers who, by an unjust or arbitrary exer- 
cise of powers, attempt to impose their 
wills upon any part of the people. 


THE FIRST RECOMMENDATION 

My first recommendation is that this 
same principle should be employed uni- 
formly. I believe the employes—let us 
phrase it bluntly, the unions—should be 
brought similarly under the power of the 
states or the federal government, or 
both. 

Specifically, I see no good reason why 
the states should prohibit a monopoly 
of employers and, at the same time en- 
courage, create or perpetuate a monop- 
oly of employes. In detail, I see no rea- 
son why an individual state—as in the 
case of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois—should say by statute that no 
man may work as a practical miner in 
a coal mine unless he has first obtained 
a certificate of competency from the 
state, and should then put into the hands 
of the union full power to grant or deny 
a certificate to an applicant. Such sta- 
tutes put in the hands of the union the 
right to exclude from that occupation 
any but members of its own organiza- 
tion. I cannot believe that the powers 
of government should in this way be 
loaned to any group to enable it to per- 
petuate a monopoly which it had previ- 
ously won by open warfare—warfare 
against not only employers but the pub- 
lic as a whole. 

My second recommendation has been, 
and is, that by a concert of action nation- 
wide strikes should be outlawed and 
prevented in future. 


MANY THINGS INVOLVED 


The execution of this proposal in- 
volves, necessarily, many things. In the 
first place, a nation-wide strike is im- 
possible, unless as a preliminary thereto, 
the representative of all workers, in any 
occupation shall group themselves in a 
single organization; shall assemble by 
representatives at a common point; 
shall agree upon common demands; shall 
insist upon their being granted; and 
then shall cease labor until those de- 
mands are granted. In that statement, 
in my opinion, I have drawn two defini- 
tions. Primarily, I have drawn a defi- 
nition of a nation-wide strike. In reality 
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{ have drawn a definition of a con- 
spiracy. In other words, in my opinion, 
a nation-wide strike and a conspiracy 
against the people and the state are the 
same thing. The state obviously has a 
fixed obligation in such a situation. If 
the laws are specific against conspira- 
cies they should be enforced; if they are 
not specific they should be made so—and 
then enforced. 

In the second place without an open 
act of violence against the whole com- 
munity a nation-wide strike cannot 
occur, unless all contracts, with all labor 
grouped in a union, expire simultane- 
ously. Obviously all contracts cannot ex- 
pire simultaneously unless they are 
drawn originally to expire on a common 
date. 

If contracts are so drawn both the em- 
ployers and the employes must be con- 
scious of that fact when they are drawn. 
I hold that all contracts cannot be drawn 
to expire on a common date without the 
employers knowingly putting in the way 
of the employes the temptation to in- 
dulge in a nation-wide strike. I cannot 
believe that employers can successfully 
defend their conduct if they agree to 
common expiration dates for all labor 
contracts. 


CONFRONTED BY FACTS 


However, in the coal mining industry 
we are confronted by the fact of two 
nation-wide strikes already carried out. 


We are confronted by the fact that all 
existing contracts are drawn to expire 
on the same date. Therefore, we are 
confronted by the possibility of other 
nation-wide strikes. And we are con- 
fronted equally by the insistence of the 
miners’ union that this routine shall not 
be disturbed. They demand that com- 
mon expiration dates which they won by 
patient effort—and hence that their power 
to call nation-wide strikes—shall be pre- 
served. The operators, therefore, can- 
not break up this routine without meet- 
ing the violence of the miners’ union. 
At that point, we must rely for a satis- 
factory outcome of this controversy upon 
the play of enlightened public opinion. 
I repeat, therefore, what I have said be- 
fore. If the operators insist upon put- 
ting an end to nation-wide strikes by 
staggering the expiration dates of wage 
contracts; if in doing so, they are forced 
to endure a strike; and, if the people in- 
sist upon a premature settlement of that 
strike, the people have no right to com- 
plain if the resultant prices of coal are 
unduly and scandalously high. 

My third recommendation is that a 


buffer district should be maintained in. 


the coal industry—and in other indus- 
tries—between the power of the union 
on one side and the safety of the people 
on the other. 

I admit that this is essentially a pri- 
vate matter between the mine owners 
and their employes. It involves nothing 
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less than the sacred right of private con- 
tract. It may even involve the equally 
sacred right to organize for proper 
progress. It is a field to be entered care- 
fully. Even the state governments can- 
not compel it. Surely it is far beyond 
the realm of the federal government. 
But it is not beyond the reach of enlight- 
ened public opinion. 

In recent years a new line of thought 
has begun to find expression. It rests 
upon irresistible logic which runs some- 
what to this effect: 

Diiferences between employe:s and 
employes are inevitable. Agreements 
ultimately between them are, also, in- 
evitable. If we have disagreements in 
the first place and agreements ultimately 
a compromise must be effected in some 
orderly fashion. That means arbitra- 
tion. 

In some industries, as in anthracite 
for example, the proposal is that the 
arbitrators shall be disinterested third 
parties. In other industries, as in the 
manufacturing plants of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company and the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Company, the proposal is 
of a committee representing the employ- 
ers and employes to reach this harmony 
by an understanding of all the facts. 

Regardless of the personnel of the 
boards, the proposals are identical in 
that both assume a form of arbitration, 
which proceeds to the ultimate agreement 
without violence. 


A MODERN MINING CAMP 


The Louise Town Site, where workmen employed in the Louise Mine of the Consumers Fuel Company, Brooke 
County, West Virginia, enjoy ideal living conditions, has drawn representatives from several foreign countries 
who have come to the United States to study ideas and methods with a view of transplanting them to the European 


mining districts. 
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MINING INDUSTRY’S FUTURE IS ANALYZED 


Address Delivered at Colorado School of Mines Graduation Exercises 


HE WELFARE of the world is 

so closely associated with the 

work for which your training here 

has prepared you that I feel particularly 

grateful for an opportunity to point out 

to you some few of the principles which 

bear upon your work and some of the 

conditions toward which, as loyal citi- 
zens, your efforts will be made. 


THE BACKGROUND FADES 


We are so apt to take things for 
granted, to assume that the comforts and 
luxuries of life have always been avail- 
able, that we lose sight of the struggle 
and privations which some one has suf- 
fered in order that civilization shall have 
progressed to its present state. 

It has been my pleasure and privilege 


for the past fifteen years to live in the’ 


capital of the greatest nation in the 
world. 

In that capital, among its many won- 
derful buildings, is one which stands as 
most beautiful in point of architecture, 
and most interesting, because it contains 
so much of the literature of the world— 
the Congressional Library. 

_In the rotunda of that building, among 
many other inscriptions, is this: 

“We taste the spices of Arabia, yet 
never feel the scorching sun which*brings 
them forth.” 

I refer to this in order to impress you 
with an appreciation of our debt to civili- 
zation, that you may understand the 
obligation resting upon you to do your 
part in preserving and defending that 
civilization which it is the plain duty of 
every citizen to perform. And what is 
the chief and the one necessary bulwark 
of civilization—government. 


By J. F. CALLBREATH 
Secretary, American Mining Congress 


. Civilization has advanced in propor- 
tion to the stability of governments 
which have brought quick punishment to 
wrong-doers, but have left the law-abid- 
ing citizen with fullest latitude and least 
restriction upon his effort; but govern- 
ment is more than law. It is more than 
an organization to punish wrong-doers. 
It is the agency which not only protects 
the individual in his rights, but fosters 
and protects the agencies through which 
comforts and luxuries are made avail- 
able in proportion to our collective effort. 
From this standpoint government be- 
comes the sublime expression of human 
cooperation. 

Governments may be but the tempo- 
rary utensils of the races. They may be 
made playthings by misguided mobs, who 
even with good intent may pull down the 
temple upon their own heads. Only as 
we appreciate the value of stable govern- 
ment can we hope that it shall endure. 
If we shirk our duty as citizens, if we 
stand idle while vicious minorities usurp 
authority, if we permit organized minori- 

*ties, whether they be religious, industrial 
or political, to exercise a disproportional 
influence in governmental affairs—we 
are unworthy. 

Ours is the most delicately responsive 
government in the world. Its elaborate 
machinery can be made to respond most 
quickly to the will of the majority of its 
citizens, as expressed by their represen- 
tatives. If you allow a minority to make 
your nominations, or a minority to choose 
between candidates, you have surren- 
dered your citizen’s birthright, and your- 
self become responsible for the acts of 
that minority, no matter how Vicious 
those acts may be. 


But given a goveriment that is stable 
and furnishes protection to the law-abid- 
ing, and punishment for wrong-doers, 
you still owe a duty that your represen- 
tatives shall be kept informed of the in- 
tricacies of your business whenever legis- 
lation affecting it is under consideration, 
It is a common failing to criticize con- 
gress as either incompetent or untrust- 
worthy. A senator or congressman is 
called upon to act upon bills affecting 
every phase of business. To perform 
his duty with complete personal under- 
standing a congressman must know as 
much of each of thousands of kinds of 
enterprises as the specialists in each of 
those lines have been able to learn as a 
result of a lifetime of special effort—a 
thing which is entirely impossible. 

To enable congress to function intelli- 
gently you must in some way get to its 
members the information which should 
be the basis of its action. 

To do this each general line of indus- 
try must be so organized as to present 
the needs of that industry. It is mani- 
festly impossible for each individual to 
personally present his cause, and it fol- 
lows that given an efficient and repre- 
sentative government, we must also have 
efficient industrial organization in order 
that the voice of industry may translate 
itself into concrete benefit to our national 
progress. Until we have so presented 
our case, we have no right to say, as 
many do, that congress is incompetent, 
indifferent or corrupt. 

Fifteen years of close contact with 
congress justifies me in the statement 
that congress intelligently and fairly 
represents the citizens of this nation— 
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the greatest in the world; and that con- 
gress does the best that is possible at all 
times. 

I can say without qualification that I 
have never presented any issue to the 
members of either house or senate which 
has not received careful consideration. 
The great success of the mining indus- 
try at Washington has been attained be- 
cause we have asked only for those 
things which we believed to be for the 
benefit of the nation as a whole, upon 
the theory that no industry can per- 
manently profit at the expense of others. 


In ACCORDANCE WITH SPIRIT 

You have chosen a calling which has 
to do with a business the success of which 
is at the foundation of all prosperity. 
Modern day civilization cannot exist 
without the product of the mines. The 
richer deposits were made available by 
a kind providence when there was no 
science of mining. The need for mining 
engineers, their value to the world, their 
opportunities to render service, is pro- 
portioned to the difficulties of supplying 
the world with the mineral required by 
industry. 

A prominent Colorado mining man 
whose judgment I sought as to what I 
might say to you today, said “Tell them 
how to go out and find a Premier the 
first year.” I wish I might tell you that; 
but if I could, if it were easy to find a 
bonanza, bonanzas would soon be plenti- 
ful and become so commonplace as to 
lose their value. Pray not for bonanzas, 
but work for that skill and equipment 
which will enable you to beneficiate the 
available low-grade deposits to world 
service. : 

THE SERVICE OF SCIENCE 

The progress of the world calls for in- 
creasingly scientific service, based upon 
the accomplishments of the past. You 
start where others finished. 

“The dwarf on the dead giant’s shoul- 
ders avails to see more 

“Than the dead giant’s eyesight availed 
to explore. 


TING EXERCISES OF THE COLORADO SCHOOL OF MINES, GOLDEN, 
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“And in Life’s lengthened alphabet what 
used to be 
“To our sires X Y Z, is to us A B C.” 


You are entering upon your life work 
at the most interesting period in world 
history. We'sometimes hear individuals 
express regret that they were not born at 
an earlier time, before the possibilities 
of invention had been exhausted. There 
is no big thing yet to do, say these dull 
intellects, which always believe that op- 
portunity lies elsewhere. One of the 
most instructive and interesting platform 
lecturers of this country is Dr. Russell 
H. Conway of Philadelphia. In his most 
popular lecture entitled “Acres of Dia- 
monds” he gives many illustrations of 
dullards who left wonderful opportuni- 
ties at home to seek similar opportuni- 
ties elsewhere. 


STILL GREATER DEVELOPMENTS 

Instead of exhaustion of wonderful 
possibilities, the inventions and improve- 
ments of the past are but open doors to 
still greater and more marvelous future 
developments. 

Dr. Steinmetz, the wizard of elec- 
tricity, recently succeeded in making ar- 
tificial lightning. ‘“What’s the use?” 
asks the dullard; “Nature does that with 
too great frequency.” If we are to learn 
the method by which this startling and 
terrific force of nature is to be con- 
trolled, we must be in position to study 
it in action. Dr. Steinmetz produces the 
phenomena, measures its force, and de- 
velops methods of control. And this stu- 
pendous force, which perhaps more than 
any in nature strikes fear to the human 
heart, seen by the light of these experi- 
ments is very simple. Dr. Steinmetz tells 
us that: “The electricity in a cloud which 
can hurl a thousand bolts is worth just 
ten dollars. Each bolt from such a cloud 
is equivalent to 600,009,000 horsepower 
for two-millionth of a second, which is 
1,200 horsepower for a second; 20 horse- 
power for a minute, or one-third of a 
horsepower for an hour.” 

It is rather startling to know that a lit- 
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tle 10 horsepower motor in two minutes’ 
operation can develop power equal to the 
lightning crash which stuns and stupe- 
fies, and destroys everything in its path. 

We have marked the wonderful de- 
velopments of automobile and airplane, 
made possible by the use of internal 
combustion engines; the power which will 
be created when we are able to separate 
the atom into its constituent parts. Al- 
most without limit might we find illus- 
tration of wonderful possibilities in the 
field of invention; but invention is but 
one of many fields in which success may 
be looked for. In art, in letters, in the 
various sciences, in commerce, in manu- 
facturing, and perhaps more than all in 
the particular field which you have 
chosen and for which your training here 
has prepared you—mining and metal- 
lurgy. 

I have tried to picture to you the won- 
derful possibilities which lie just ahead, 
and to show that conditions have been 
created which make for easy success in 
many lines of mining; but all success in 
business will be measured by the profit 
which it earns. 


Contact WITH Economic Laws 


You will in all lines of endeavor be 
forced to deal with economic laws which 
may make success difficult. 

The law of supply and demand, no 
matter how successfully we may evade 
it temporarily, will in the end control. 

There are two important branches of 
mining in which the future is not at all 
promising. The production of gold in the 
United States for the year 1915 was ap- 
proximately $101,000,000. Last year 
this production was below $50,000. The 
burden upon gold production, caused by 
increasing costs, while the value of the 
product remains fixed, is now being in- 
tensified by a gradual upward trend of 
prices, as a part of what seems to be a 
new period of inflation. 

At the close of the war it was hoped 
that prices might generally fall, not to 
pre-war levels but somewhere between 
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pre-war levels and war-peak prices. It 
must be understood that wages make up 
approximately 75 percent of the total 
price paid by consumers for commodities, 
and therefore, that a high wage level 
must necessarily translate itself into 
high-priced commodities. 

The effort to deflate railroad wages 
was only partially successful, and the 
effort to deflate coal mining wages was 
entirely without result. It will be seen 
that in any country there must be a com- 
parative level of prices, and that men 
will not be willing to work in metal 
mines when coal miner’s wages are 
nearly double. The net result has been 
to hold in the coal mining industry ap- 
proximately 750,000 men, who work less 
than two-thirds of the time. This sur- 
plus of a quarter of a million men in coal 
mines now held by temporary violation of 
the law of supply and demand, should be 
made available for other lines of effort. 


A CONTINUOUS BURDEN 

This holding up of price levels by arti- 
ficial means, this interference with the 
law of supply and demand, is a continu- 
ous burden upon gold production, and 
unti! some remedy is devised, gold min- 
ing must be a waning industry. 

In the production of silver we are also 
facing the end of the purchasing power 
of the Pittman Silver Purchase Act, and 
within a few months the silver produc- 
tion of this country may be thrown upon 
the world market, already well supplied, 
and an increase of the world’s price of 
silver cannot be expected unless there 
shall be increased markets found for 
silver. 

Under the Nicholson resolution a com- 
mission has been provided to investigate 
world silver conditions, in the hope that 
those countries which are doing business 
entirely with paper money may realize 
the advantage of a metallic base for 
their currency. 

During the war the price of silver for 
a considerable period was above its value 
in coinage, and silver practically dis- 
appeared in Austria, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Jugoslovakia, 
Poland, Portugal, Roumania, Russia and 
Turkey. In Great Britain silver coinage 
was debased from 925 to 500 fine, in 
order to protect its coinage from being 
melted into bullion. A number of other 
countries followed the example of Great 
Britain, and as a result the demand for 
silver for coinage purposes has been very 
greatly reduced. 

The United States today holds more 
than 50 percent of the world’s metallic 
gold reserves. It is evident that with 
the largely increased credits, and the 
higher price levels, that a large amount 
of metal is required to form the basis 
of credit upon which these national cur- 
rencies may be stabilized. 
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From the beginning of time gold and 
silver have been recognized by the world 
as money metals. Today more than 70) 
millions of people use silver exclusively 
as the basis of credit. It seems evident 
that with the scarcity of goid that sil- 
ver must necessarily become the basis of 
credit in those foreign nations which can- 
not obtain gold, and that no greater 
service can be rendered to those coun- 
tries than to show them the way to 
stabilize their currencies by the use of 
silver. 


The present outlook for gold and silver 
mining is very discouraging. The future 
in these industries, and the future of 
world happiness and prosperity, are so 
closely related that the problem of 
stabilizing world currencies is one which 
calls for the exercise of the most pro- 
found statesmanship, and for your active 
cooperation. 


As you assume the responsibilities of 
your profession your effort may be ap- 
plied with great advantage in bringing 
about more sympathetic relations be- 
tween employer and employe. The waste 
caused by the efforts of wage-earners to 
better their condition as manifested by 
industrial strikes, is a problem which 
will command your attention. There is 
no problem more difficult of solution than 
that of making a proper division of the 
earnings of labor and capital; but it is 
plain that where labor and capital work 
together, the best results will be obtained 
by both. The law of supply and demand 
will necessarily be considered in the set- 
tlement of these problems. With a short- 
age of production, market prices rise; 
with a shortage of labor, wages must 
increase. 


A PECULIAR SITUATION 


We are confronted in the productive 
world today with a peculiar condition. 
During the four years preceding the war 
this country received each year approxi- 
mately 900,000 immigrants. Approxi- 
mately one-half of these were laborers, 
250,000 going to the farms, 180,000 being 
skilled laborers, and 22,090 common 
laborers. During the war immigration 
was so reduced that the productive ma- 
chinery of the nation as compared with 
pre-war additions through immigration, 
was short approximately 1,356,000,000 
days’ labor. During the same period 3,- 
705,463 enlisted men were out of produc- 
tive service for approximately three 
years, making a loss of 3,365,000,000 


days’ labor. At the end of the war, then, © 


we find the production of the United 
States short of what might have been 
produced by a total of 4,721,000,000 days’ 
labor. 

In the face of this startling situation 
the problem of meeting the nation’s re- 
quirements for metals will call for your 
best efforts as mining engineers. 
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There is no profession, no calling, in 
which more delicate integrity is essential 
than that of a mining engineer. The 
mistakes of most professions are shortly 
known. The mining engineer gives ad- 
vice to clients often thousands of miles 
away, the correctness of which may not 
be known for years, and perhaps never, 
Under these conditions the desire to do 
right must come from the heart rather 
than from necessity. 


You operate at the foundation of all 
modern industry. Your basis of in- 
tegrity and efficiency should set the world 
pace. Without the product of mining 
the world’s industries would stop. To 
you are given opportunities given to no 
others since the creation of the world. 
You will be expected to accomplish in a 
given space of time more than has ever 
before been accomplished, because you 
have better tools, better facilities and 
better surroundings, than have ever be- 
fore existed. You are expected to be not 
a dwarf on the dead giant’s shoulders, 
but a giant on the dead giant’s shoul- 
ders. 


A STRIKING ILLUSTRATION 


This thought is made almost startling 
by a comparison made by James H. 
Robinson in The New History: 


“In order to understand the light 
which the discovery of the vast age of 
mankind casts on our present position, 
our relation to the past, our hopes for 
the future * * * let us imagine the 
whole history of mankind were crowded 
into twelve hours and we are living at 
noon of the long human day * * * , 
For over eleven and one-half hours 
there is nothing to record. We know of 
no persons or events; we only infer that 
man was on earth, for we find his stone 
tools, bits of his pottery, and some of 
his pictures of mammoth and bison. At 
twenty minutes before twelve the earliest 
vestiges of Egyptian and Babylonian 
civilization begin to appear. The Greek 
literature and philosophy to which we 
owe so much are not seven minutes old. 
At one minute before twelve Lord Bacon 
wrote his ‘Advancement of Learning,’ 
and not one-half a minute has elapsed 
since man first began to use the steam 
engine to do his work for him.” 

To you then, with the world’s accom- 
plishments as your tools, with the knowl- 
edge that one year now is, in point of 
accomplishment as thousands of years of 
the dim past, in the face of the growing 
needs of the world, to you is given 
greater opportunities, greater possibili- 
ties, and at the same time greater duties 
and responsibilities. Integrity and in- 
dustry are the keys which will enable 
you to accomplish what the world expects 
of you, what Colorado expects of you, 
what your Alma Mater, the Colorado 
School of Mines, expects of you. 
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A Series of Scrutinies Directed Toward Current Events 


WASHINGTON TOWN 


HE NORTHERN areas suddenly 
are coming in for large slices of 
public attention. 

First, Doe Cook turns the mind back 
to gumdrops and north poles and things 
like that by bobbing up in the role of an 
oil magnate. And then President Hard- 


ing announces he is going up around 
where the Roaring Bory Alice hangs out. 


A CoLp-BLOoopED BIRD 


Personally, I’ve got cold feet and don’t 
care for cold climates. But I always get 
rather interested in figuring out why 
folks charge off to the chilly clime where 
icicles drape themselves from mous- 
taches. 


The only personal contact I ever had 
with anybody that came down from Jack 
Frost’s home state was when my brother- 
in-law visited us once and pulled out from 
over his heart the picture of a seal on 
snowshoes and said it was his playmate 
of the north, or words to same effect. 
That didn’t bother me much. 

But when the President and a gen- 
erous helping of the Cabinet invest in 
woolen socks, I start perking up dnd 
wondering what’s going on at the top 
of the world. 


Not So Goop 


The highest-ups in Washington have 
been getting more and more hep of re- 
cent date to the fact that things haven’t 
been doing so well up in Alaska for these 
many days. They tell me that place 
would be almost as big as the United 
States if it wasn’t flattened out on the 
map, and it’s got scads of minerals and 
things, and still folks have left to take 
up running a grocery in Paducah, Ky., 
and things like that. 

As I get the drift, the main jumble 
up there is due to the fact that there are 
more government bureaus stepping on 


By 


IRA L. SMITH 


each other’s toes in handling Alaska’s 
affairs than there are relatives at the 
reading of a rich uncle’s will. Natur- 
ally enough, as my maiden aunt used to 
have a way of saying, they can’t all get 
what they want, so the works are grandly 
gummed. 

Now some time back, as I get the dirt, 
the administration figured that some- 
thing had to be done and so it stepped 
into the government reorganization plan 
with the idea of cutting off some of the 
overlappings. But things didn’t get 
much farther, apparently, than a centi- 
pede with bunions on every foot. The 
idea being that folks by and large haven’t 
got the low-down and there isn’t much 
that steps along in the long run in such 


things but what is pushed on its way. 


by that rather ethereal force called pub- 
lic opinion, or something like it. 

So, seeing’s as how something has to 
be done about it, like the sheriff said 
when the pie was stolen at the picnic, 
the President and some of the cabinet 
caliphs are going to step out for points 
north. There aren’t many of the folks 
losing sight of an aggregation that 
measures up so high in the affairs of this 
our nation as that party that’s setting 
out to say hello to the midnight sun or 
moon or whatever it is. The spotlight 
is bound to follow them. And when they 
get back the folks generally will have a 
heap sight better idea of what is what 
up in Alaska and what has to be done 
than they had before. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL UNCLE 


As my old uncle used to say, there 
isn’t anything like having folks under- 


ity 


stand you when you are going to start 
into something and need their support. 

So when the walruses are left to their 
lonesome selves after the distinguished 
tourists return to the land of amateur 
winters, it is seven distinct kinds of a 
cinch that the Alaskan muddle will be 


basking in more of the light of under- 
standing than has been around it. Solu- 
tions will come romping out into the 
brightness, begging to be grabbed. 
There is some chatter about rigging 
up a single government department to 


~! 


take care of the affairs d’ Alaska, par- 
doning the slander on French. Whether 
this will be done is one of the develop- 
ments that will pop its head up later 
on. Forgetting all other arguments, pro 
and con, on this idea, it certainly will be 
a big help in keeping the governor of 
Alaska in shoes. Scott Bone, boss of the 
territory, came to Washington a few 
months ago, and started out to see of- 
ficials in the thirty-five different govern- 
ment departments and bureaus that have 
something or another to do, all thirty- 
five of them, with Alaska’s affairs under 
the present system. Scott liked to never 
got around to see them all. 


No! Not Tuis! 

So, at the risk of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of the leather moguls of Brock- 
ton and vicinity, I say it would be a good 
idea to get Alaska’s administration cen- 
tered in a handful of bureaus at least, 
because with government officials in dan- 
ger of trotting around on their uppers 
from having to pace back and forth be- 
tween thirty-five bureaus, action must be 
taken to keep proper dignity from going 
out in the back yard and tossing ashes 
in its whiskers. 

But smiting bureaucracy is only the 
part of it, dearie, so far as getting 
Alaska out of the doldrums is concerned. 
Rolled into the job are the tasks of 
colonization, peering for minerals, let- 
ting notches out of strangling mining 
laws, doping out transportation quanda- 
ries, not to jabber about a flock of others. 

After these little matters are attended 
to, Alaska will be able to powder her 
nose and step out in style on the road 
to prosperity. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS LOOM IN LEGISLATION 


Flood of Proposed Measures Introduced in Last Congress to Deal With Contacts 
Between Elements of Industry—Small Number Enacted—Many Sprang Merely 


the country are viewing necessity 

of reducing the friction in indus- 
trial relations in the light of tremen- 
dous importance as concerns the wel- 
fare of the nation. No exaggeration is 
employed when the statement is made 
that a greater economic loss is resulting 
from this friction than from any other 
cause. 

Naturally enough, with the question 
coming into more and more prominence, 
the national capital is hearing the plea 
for harmony arising from industrial cen- 
ters in increasing volume. Nor is this 
plea of a sudden birth. Its measure has 
been building up over a period of years 
marked by the abnormal conditions pre- 
vailing since class-consciousness first 
seized with a vengeance upon the vari- 
ous elements in the industrial realm. 

THe Best GAUGE 

Regardless of what degree of current 
public thought is reflected in the moment 
by legislative action in Washington, it 
must be admitted that the bills intro- 
duced in Congress form the best gauge 
for estimating the maneuverings of the 
mass mind when taken over a stretch of 
time. 

Thus it becomes of real interest to 
note that during the period covered by 
the last five Congresses, the number of 
bills concerning capital and labor in 
their industrial relations introduced in 
the Senate and the House has increased 
by more than three fold. In other words, 
three times the number of measures con- 
cerning the subject came before the at- 
tention of the last Congress as compared 


Pp ERCEPTIVE MINDS throughout 


- with the number that were introduced by 


the legislators fifteen years ago. 

Close observers have ventured the 
opinion that legislators known as “self- 
seekers” have been mainly responsible 
for this large increase. This means that 
the solons who professionally watch for 
the quirks of the public mind and capi- 
talize them post haste by introducing 
measures of one form or another to draw 
the limelight, are for the most part the 
authors of the more recent proposals 
dealing with industrial relations. Some 
sort of substantiality for these deduc- 
tions is offered in the fact that compara- 
tively few of the measures have moved 
through to the point of being enacted. 

To some degree, it is obvious the 
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from Demagogic Sources 


By E. H. PULLMAN 
American Mining Congress Staff 


political churnings of recent times have 
given individual legislators a freedom to 
indulge in individual impulses that could 
not exist under the old order of things 
when leaders were leaders in far more 
than the present meaning of the word so 
far as work on the floors of the two 
houses of Congress is concerned. 

With strikes of intensity handicapping 
various basic industries with some regu- 
larity during the past four or five years, 
the legislators have busily contrived pro- 
posals to investigate causes and even to 
provide against strikes. Some of the 


_AN IMPRESSIVE TONE 


“The plan of the Division of Indus- 
trial Cooperation of the Mining Con- 


* gress is a most excellent one. It has 


long seemed to me that something of 
this kind was just what the Mining 
Congress most needed, and the tone 
and spirit of the platform for the pro- 
posed new division impresses me most 
favorably.”—F. G. Cottrell, Fixed 
Nitrogen Research Laboratory, U. S. 
Department cf Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


investigational proposals have been 


enacted, but the anti-strike bills so far 


have found the way too rocky. 

Of the 20,000 bills introduced during 
the last Congress more than 300 meas- 
ures dealt with phases of the subject of 
industrial relations. Few, however, were 
enacted. 

Of those which were passed the most 
conspicuous was the law authorizing an 
investigation of the coal industry by a 
coal commission, which will cover wages 
and earnings of miners, together with 
information as to their living conditions 
and the standardization of wages and 
living conditions. This commission was 
authorized to seek a basis for settlement 
of the perennial disputes between the 
miners and operators in the coal fields. 

Its authorization followed the intro- 
duction of at least 50 bills on the coal 
and miners’ wage questions, but the bill 
as finally passed was an administration 
measure drafted by the House Committee 
on Interstate Commerce and the Senate 
Committee on Labor. 


Other coal proposals dealing with the 
question of industrial relations which 
were before the last Congress included 
at least ten bills proposing government 
operation of mines in strikes; at least 
six bills making appropriation of several 
hundred thousand dollars to relieve dis- 
tress among unemployed coal miners; in- 
vestigation of wage agreements in the 
coal industry; investigation of the coal 
strike, which was conducted by the House 
Committee on Labor; bills proposing sea- 
sonal rates on coal to provide steady 
employment of miners, which were de- 
bated in the Senate but sent back to com- 
mittee; investigation of miners wages; 
establishment of a national coal mining 
board of nine members to settle disputes; 
bills providing for a federal coal com- 
mission to consider all phases of the 
coal industry, including the relations of 
miners and employers; an amendment to 
the Constitution to give Congress power 
to regulate production and commerce in 
coal; establishing a board composed of 
representatives of the coal industry, 
miners and the public for the adjust- 
ment of disputes in the coal industry, 
and an investigation of strikes in West 
Virginia by the Senate Committee on 
Labor, which submitted recommenda- 
tions that were not acted on by Congress. 

Proposed anti-strike legislation origi- 
nated in the Esch-Cummins transporta- 
tion act of 1920 but was eliminated from 
that law. In successive years the pro- 
posal was renewed in several bills pro- 
viding penalties for interference with 
agencies of commerce and for destruc- 
tion of trains or other railroad property. 


INSPIRED BY STRIKES 


Other industrial relations proposals 
which developed as a result of the rail- 
road and the coal strikes included the 
following: Creation of a federal court 
of conciliation of three judges to decide 
industrial disputes; to forbid aliens from 
voting or participating in the manage- 
ment of labor unions; for the organiza- 
tion of national labor unions under the 
Department of Labor to enroll workers, 
unions and employers, to subject the 
unions to suit for violation of law, and 
to restrain them from interference with 
commerce; creation of a railroad adjust- 
ment board of five members to settle 
labor disputes; settlement of labor dis- 
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putes by 8 system of conciliation; ad- 
justment of railroad wages by a federa: 
board, and to deport aliens participating 
in riots. 

Measures looking to the control of 
labor during the war were also proposed, 
including the following: Authorizing the 
President to assume control over indus- 
trial organizations in war; government 
control of workers during war, and con- 
scription of citizens for military and in- 
dustrial service in war. 


A dozen bills were introduced to 
abolish the Railroad Labor Board, and 
other bills were introduced to transfer 
from that board to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the matter of fixing 
railroad labor wages. 


LABOR SOUGHT MEASURES 


The injunctions obtained by the gov- 
ernment in the 1919 coal strike and the 
1922 railroad strike spurred labor to 
seek legislation to prevent the issuance 
of injunctions against labor organiza- 
tions. Labor was successful in securing 
the adoption of an amendment to the 
Department of Justice appropriation bill 
forbidding the expenditure of funds for 
anti-trust prosecution in cases against 
labor organizations, but this applies 
only for the year ending June 30, 1924, 
as these appropriations are made annu- 
ally by Congress. 

Bills were introduced to prevent labor 
organizations from prosecution under 
the Clayton act of 1914, and to prevent 
issuance of injunctions against labor or- 
ganizations. : 


The unemployment situation prompted 
the introduction of bills designed to 
equalize employment. These measures 
proposed the creation of a commission 
to investigate unemployment; construc- 
tion of public works to relieve unemploy- 
ment, and prevention of unemployment 
by preparing for periods of depression 
in the form of suspending public works 
during periods of excessive employment 
and speeding up of construction during 
periods of unemployment. 

Fully 50 bills were introduced pro- 
posing constitutional amendments to for- 
bid the employment of child labor. 
These included proposals to levy a tax 
of $2 per day on persons under 16 em- 
ployed in mining, and to prohibit com- 
merce in articles made by child labor. 
The House and Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittees reported resolutions proposing a 
constitutional amendment forbidding 


_ child labor, but they were not considered 


by either House. 


Investigation of labor conditions other 
than those in-the mining industry were 
also proposed, including an inquiry into 
labor conditions in Cuba, and the cotton 
industry in New England. 


WAR MINERALS CASES 
RECEIVE ACTION 


. HE UNEXPENDED balance of 
the War Minerals Relief Fund 
is reported as $2,228,023.98. One 
thousand four claims were filed for re- 
hearing under the act as amended Ne- 
vember, 1921. Of these 459 have been 
settled, 290 receiving awards and 169 
being disallowed, leaving 545 to be acted 
upon. The work of the War Minerals 
Relief Commission will be expedited dur- 
ing the coming months and completed by 
the Ist of January, 1924, according to 
an announcement made by Secretary of 
the Interior Work. 

Listed below are the claims which have 
been acted upon by the War Minerals 
Relief Commission and the Secretary of 
the Interior during the April 21 to May 
14, 1923, period. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR AWARDS 
(Approved by the Secretary.) 

Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, $44,244.05; the Marietta Mininz 
Co., Lewisburg, Tenn., $40,738.96; Hol- 
brook & McGuire, San Francisco, Cal., 
$12,130.42; the Matchless Tungsten Min- 
ing Co., Denver, Colo., $4,367.94; the 
Davenport & Des Moines Leasing Co., 
Boulder County, Colo., $3,615.51; E. B. 
Hill, Boulder, Colo., $3,311.56; Charles 
A. Wilson, Shasta County, Cal., $2,994; 
Irene M. Furlong, Denver, Colo., 
$2,924.81; Sam Craig, Sugar Loaf, Colo., 
$2,408.60; Western Ores Co., Oak'and, 
Cal., $1,388.87; William E. Ross, Blue- 
field Manganese Co., $670.13; O. F. 
Peterson & J. M. Whitesides, Sugar Loaf, 
Colo., $631.61; I. H. Davis, Deadwood, 
S. D., $624.56; Husler & Wachter, 
Placerville, Cal., $594.24; J. W. Ball, 
Oakdale, Cal., $454.79; Bert Hammel, 
Fresno, Cal., $400; Robert W. Weldon, 
Watts Valley, Cal., $241. 


(Pending with Secretary) 

Stange Mining Co., $58,982.86; John 
A. Jenson, Louis Moen & John Toot, 
Sugar Loaf, Colo., $1,630.25; Edwin C. 
Payne & Robert E. Thomas, Nederland, 
Colo., $1,421.94; J. F. McKnight, Eureka, 
Cal., $900; Lee Gray, Colfax, Cal., 
$123.60. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR DISALLOWANCE 
Old Manganese Field Mining Assoc., 
expenditures for purchase of property 
and promoting purposes; John Bouse, 
Berkeley, Cal., not of commercial im- 
portance; J. N. Lotspeich, Morristown, 
Tenn., no actual mining operations; 
Shady Manganese Co., expenditures for 
purchase of property (claim  with- 
drawn); Mammoth Mining Co., Lynch- 
burg, Va., not of commercial importance; 
Fred H. Nett, San Bernardino, Cal., 
stimulation established subsequent to 
losses; Charles D. Ammon & Charles 
Burnett, David City, Nebr., and St. 
Louis, Mo., no actual mining operations. 
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PUBLICITY IS HIGHLY 
IMPORTANT MEANS 


ITH PUBLICITY obviously 

W standing as one of the most 

important means toward the 
end of accomplishing the success of the 
industrial cooperation movement, N. H. 
Coolidge, of Coolidge and Hight, Bos- 
ton, Mass., discussed the experiences of 
coal industry in his remarks before the 
Industrial Cooperation Conference at 
New York. 

Taking up the discussion of the sub- 
ject as initiated by Lawrence F. Abbott, 
Mr. Coolidge declared: “Advertising is 
not read, therefore there is no good in 
the advertising.” 


POSITION OF OPERATORS 


“The coal operators have no occasion, 
legitimately, to advertise in the daily 
newspapers, he continued. “Daily news- 
papers get their advertising largely 
from department stores, or from those 
who have something to sell to the pub- 
lic. Coal operators have nothing to sell 
to the public. They sell to coal dealers 
or to manufacturers, and the manufac- 
turer as a rule has nothing to advertise 
in the daily papers. The coal operators 
advertise in the coal papers. 

“What you have to do is to impress 
upon the coal consumer, namely, the 
manufacturer, and the department store 
that buys your coal, that this question 
of massacres of West Virginia, the in- 
surrections of United Mine Workers is 
highway robbery, is a matter of im- 
portance to them unless they want to 
have freezing and starvation at any 
minute at the command of John L. 
Lewis, who is now abroad, as the papers 
say, endeavoring to find out whether he 
can make a combination that the next 
time they have a strike there, there shall 
be no coal shipped in because he will 
have that kind of a combination. 


SHOULD Broapcast FActT 


Concretely, the idea is that the money 
appropriated for the prosecution under 
the Sherman Act for monopoly shall be 
expended in the prosecution of employ- 
ers, but that none of it shall be ex- 
pended in the prosecution of employes. 
That labor unions are exempt is one of 
the things that the people here that have 
~o eecasion to advertise in the papers or 
in the magazines should get their con- 
sumers to get at the newspapers. If the 
large department stores could get im- 
pressed that this was of some impor- 
tance to them, all they would have to do 
would be go to the editor and say: 
“Here, it is important that we have some 
of this and other stuff that Mr. Call- 
breath will send to you on the first page 
of the newspapers.” 
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INVESTIGATION OF MINE FREIGHT RATES IS NEEDED 


No General Study Made Since Horizontal Increases to Determine if Inequalities 
- Exist—Neither Reductions by Interstate Commerce Commission nor Carriers’ Volun- 


freight rates became effective, the 

last in August, 1920, the reason- 
ableness of the rates on mine and smelter 
products: from particular districts has 
been passed upon by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in several cases, but 
no general investigation of these rates 
has been made for the purpose of de- 
termining to what extent, if any, rates 
on mine and smelter products are out of 
line as the result of the increases by flat 
percentages. Neither the reductions 
made by the Commission nor the volun- 
tary reductions made by the carriers in 
certain instances have eliminated the in- 
equalities which were introduced into 
the rate structure. 


S INCE THE horizontal increases in 


COMMERCIAL CONDITIONS RECOGNIZED 


In a report on rates applicable to 
smelter products from Northport, Wash- 
ington and Kellogg, Idaho, to destina- 
tions on and east of the Missouri River, 
in which the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company was the principal complainant, 
the Commission held that these rates 
should not be higher than those con- 
temporaneously maintained on the same 
commodities from Montana and Utah 
smelting points to the same destinations. 
In reaching this decision commercial 
conditions were recognized as a control- 
ling factor. 

The carriers contended that the influ- 
ence of commercial competition should 
not be considered of greater importance 
than transportation conditions, but the 
report states that comparatively few 
rates are made by the carriers, or re- 
viewed by the Commission, from the 
standpoint strictly of transportation con- 
ditions. Commissioner Potter dissented 
on the ground that it is not within the 
province of the Commission to equalize 
commercial or economic conditions and 
make rate adjustments which will offset 
natural advantages of one producing 
territory over another, and this view 
was concurred in by Commissioner East- 
man. 

In this case the Commission consid- 
ered the character of smelter products 
from the standpoint of traffic desira- 
bility, their loading in excess of the 
marked capacity of the car, their origin 
in a common and restricted source of 
raw material, the desirability of main- 
taining and further developing the out- 
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By McK. W. KriecH 
American Mining Congress Staff 


put of the district involved, the long 
haul on the traffic, and the general 
tendency toward extensive groupings of 
many commodities for long hauls in gen- 
eral. These are factors which apply with 
equal force in the consideration of rates 
which apply from other mining districts. 

The case of Adriatic Mining Com- 
pany and others, involving rates on iron 
ore from mines in Minnesota and Michi- 
gan to ports on Lake Superior and Lake 
Michigan, also brought about material 
reductions in certain rates. The Com- 
mission held in effect, however, that re- 
ductions in rates which were established 
under emergency conditions during the 
war are justified only to the same extent 
that enhanced operating costs have been 
reduced. 


GENERAL LEVEL HIGHER 


It is stated in the report that as a 
result of general increases and reduc- 


stions since June 24, 1918, the general 


level of rates in western territory is 52 
percent higher than it was on the date 
mentioned, while the net increase in the 
ore rates from the Minnesota ranges 
during the same period has been but 44 
percent, and that the cut in these rates 
ordered on July 1, 1922, seems to have 
been fairly proportionate to the de- 
creased costs of operation. 

Although this conclusion may have 
been proper insofar as the Minnesota 
iron ore rates are concerned, it is ques- 
tionable whether such a conclusion may 
justly be reached in the consideration of 
rates applicable to mine products in gen- 
eral. The inequalities which resulted 
from the flat percentage increase under 
general order No. 28 have not been cor- 
rected by subsequent readjustments ex- 
cept in those instances where the car- 
riers have voluntarily reduced particular 
rates. And where inequalities exist they 
should be removed irrespective of any 
consideration of inflated operating costs. 

The Commission pointed out that Con- 
gress in enacting section 15a of the 
interstate commerce act, directing that 
rates should be so fixed as to give the 
carriers as a whole a fair return on the 
aggregate value of their railway prop- 
erty, recognized the right of individual 
carriers to earnings in excess of that 
return in permitting them to retain one- 
half of their excess income above 6 per- 
cent. The cost-of-service principle in 


tary Action Have Eliminated Discrepancies 


rate making was not considered to be a 
controlling element in determining the 
propriety and reasonableness of the Min- 
nesota iron ore rates. 


“UNDENIABLY AMONG LOWEST” 


In commenting upon the relationship 
of ore rates to rates on other commodi- 
ties, the Commission stated that “viewed 
from the standpoint of quantum alone, 
the ore rates are undeniably among the 
lowest rates in the country in compari- 
son with those on other low-grade com- 
modities.” It will be difficult, however, 
for shippers of ore to understand just 
what bearing this has upon the determi- 
nation of reasonableness. It would 
seem entirely proper, considering the 
transportation conditions and other con- 
siderations peculiar to ore traffic, that 
such traffic should take relatively low 
rates, especially. as the active mining 
operations necessary to produce the 
enormous volume of traffic furnished by 
products of mines, is a necessary stimu- 
lant for other classes of traffic taking 
higher rates. 

The prosperity of many of the car- 
riers depends very largely upon the con- 
tinuity of the volume of traffic received 
from the mines and smelters and the in- 
bound traffic to destinations in the min- 
ing districts. When this traffic is de- 
pressed because of market conditions, 
strikes or for any other cause and there 
follows a sharp increase in operating 
costs per ton, due to the abnormally 
small tonnage, the situation of the car- 
riers can not be improved by increasing 
rates on the theory that the loss in 
operating revenue can be made up in that 
way. The tendency is to further depress 
and stifle the traffic. 

The efforts which have been made in 
the past to establish scientific principles 
of rate making, in some respects have 
been beneficial; but seemingly there has 
been a tendency to arbitrarily select cer- 
tain principles as controlling in some 
cases while rejecting or ignoring them in 
others. Then, too, it must be remem- 
bered that products of mines are affected 
by market and economic conditions to a 
greater extent than other classes of traf- 
fic and therefore require the application 
of different principles in the adjustment 
of transportation rates. 

It is not inconceivable that under cer- 
tain conditions the carriers would be 
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justified in fixing’ rates on mine prod- 
ucts at a level which would barely cover 
cost of service, where such action might 
become necessary in order to keep the 
mines open. The nature of the traffic 
as well as the negligible risk involved in 
shipment and the low cost of handling, 
and the importance of other traffic in- 
duced by active mining operations, 
justify low rates on all raw mine prod- 
ucts, and, if enhanced operating costs 
required increased revenues, to a degree 
might justify increased rates on other 
traffic without corresponding increases in 
the rates on mine products. 

The mining industry has not, as a 
unit, placed its case before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Lumber 
producers have combined on rate ques- 
tions and have secured advantages which 
otherwise might not have been obtained. 
Agricultural organizations have fought 
their rate problems through to a more 
or less successful conclusion and are still 
at work to secure further advantages 
and further reductions. Manufacturing 
concerns bring their important general 
complaints before the Commission 
through their national organizations. 
Fruit dealers and merchants of all 
classes have accomplished excellent re- 


. sults through united action. Whether or 


not the community of interest between 
the different branches of the mining in- 
dustry is such that these branches could 
act as an entity in demanding a general 
examination and readjustment of rates 
remains to be determined. 


ALABAMA COAL LEASE - 


a FIRST application for a coal 

lease on public, lands in the state of 
Alabama has been made to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, affecting 1,840 
acres of land located near Carbon Hill, 
Fayette county. 


Application for the lease has been 
made by a coal company of Memphis, 
Tenn. Should this company be the suc- 
cessful bidder it agrees to pay to the 
federal government a royalty of 10 cents 
per ton mine run of coal produced, guar- 
anteeing a production of 20,000 tons per 
annum beginning with the fourth year 
and obligating itself to invest $25,000 
per year during each of the first three 
years in coal production plant and 
equipment. 

The coal-leasing privilege on this land 
will be sold by the Interior Department 
under the above conditions some time in 
June to the bidder offering the highest 
cash bonus at public auction at the land 
office at Montgomery, Ala. The exact 
date of this auction will be announced 
within the near future. 
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REMOVAL OF INJUSTICES IS PRIME AIM 


J. F. Callbreath Shows Virtues of Demand Stand as 
Assurance of Movement’s Success—Intimate Contacts 
Planned in Various Districts 


American Mining Congress, in ad- 


F. CALLBREATH, secretary, 
J e@ dressing the industrial coopera- 


tion conference in New York, pointed out - 


that the industrial cooperation movement 
well may find all the necessary promise 
of success in the quotation from an Eng- 
lish historian that “every agitation that 
lives, thrives and becomes formidable 
only by virtue of that which is just in 
its demand.” Applying this statement 
to the immediate situation, Mr. Call- 
breath said: “If we may therefore by a 
more complete understanding remove in- 
justices, we shall have gone a long way 
towards this industrial peace which is 
an essential to this nation’s prosperity. 


MOTIVES EQUALLY ALTRUISTIC 

“We believe that the average work- 
man by himself is animated by altruistic 
motives equal to ours; that if his condi- 
tion can receive fair treatment without 
joining with those who are wrong we 
may hope for his cooperation.” 

Mr. Callbreath, in outlining the plan 
under which the work will be carried for- 
ward stated that the industrial coopera- 
tion division of the American Mining 
Congress will not seek as an entity to 
establish direct contact with “the labor 
people.” 

“Our business,” he said, “is to arrange 
to carry the different plans to the 
operators in the various states of the 
country, so each state or community may 
establish its own connection with its own 
labor, because it is only such mutual re- 
lationship or confidence that will bring 
results. 


PUBLICITY AS A POWER 

“We as a Mining Congress are ready 
to do your bidding. We believe this doc- 
urme, if carried successfully as shown 
upon the little chart—and we have only 
twenty-two states organized as yet—we 
expect to have every state organized, and 
if we may add to the organization of 
those in the business, those who are con- 
nected with the publicity agencies of the 
Stauc, we believe we may carry to the 


‘people who ought to know the funda- 


mental principles that we as employers 
are anxious to establish relations which 
will be for the intense benefit of every 
line and department of industry.” 

Proceeding further into the discussion 
of publicity, Mr. Callbreath said: 

“Our difficulty has been that we have 
told our story to each other. I have in 
hand an editorial from an employers’ 
paper which states that union labor as 
represented by the American Federation 
of Labor. the Railway Brotherhoods, 


publish and distribute 4,300,000 publi- 
cations each month carrying union 
propaganda. The same employers’ organ- 
ization publishes and circulates, princi- 
pally among themselves, only 100 copies 
per month of periodicals devoted to the 
main problem of industrial relationship. 


THE WORKMAN’s NEED 


“From the standpoint of the American 
Mining Congress we are ready to do 
everything you give us the power to do, 
and it is in your hands to furnish the 
power, to give us your support to enable 
us to work. 

“There is no one thing so important 
to our substantial prosperity; there is no 
one thing that will give such peace and 
prosperity to the employer, nothing that 
will do so much for the laboring man 
than for him to understand that out of 
the total of production comes his neces- 
sities and luxuries because .an over- 
supplied market means lower prices and 
an under-supplied market means higher 
prices. What he needs is not so much 
a fair wage, but good living conditions 
and such a wage that will enable him to 
make some saving to provide for his 
family and comfort. 

“The American Mining Congress is an 
altruistic organization. We have no di- 
rect interest in any of these things. To 
you gentlemen who employ labor who 
conduct large lines of business that is 
not altruism at all; it is plain business 
sense, that you shall establish with your 
employes those relations which will bring 
to you contented workmen, increase their 
production, reduced costs, lower costs, 
satisfied public, loyal employes, efficient 
management. 


NEW STATION’S HEAD IS 
APPOINTED 


R. OLIVER BOWLES, mineral tech- 
nologist of the Bureau of Mines, has 
been designated by the Secretary of the 
Interior as superintendent of the new 
mining experiment station of the bureau 
to be established at Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, N. J., and which will special- 
ie in problems involved in the production 
and utiliation of the various non-metallic 
minerals. Dr. Bowles will enter upon his 
new duties July 1. 

The new station will undertake selected 
problems in mining, treatment of non- 
ceramic uses of such non-metallic min- 
erals as bauxite, feldspar, Fuller’s earth, 
graphite, gypsum, limestone, mica, phos- 
phate rock, salt, sand and gravel, slate, 
sulphur, garnet, asbertos and tale. 
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CURRENT GOVERNMENT REPORTS 


of Interest to 


the MINING INDUSTRY 


Bureau of Mines 

The separation, transportation and 
combustion of powdered coal; the causes 
and means of prevention of spontaneous 
combustion in bunker and cargo coal; 
the desulphurization of coke by air; 
mine timber in Illinois coal mines; treat- 
ment of natural gas gasoline to meet 
the doctor test; explosives (covering 
their materials, constitution and analy- 
sis); monel metal as a material for 
flame safety lamp gauzes; economic 
study of the New Albany shale; physio- 
logical effect of high temperatures and 
humidities with and without air move- 
ment; utilization of waste rock at lime 
plants. 

Geological Survey 

Deposits of manganese ore in the 
Batesville district, Arkansas; mine pro- 
duction gold, silver, copper, lead and zinc 
in Colorado in 1922; sulphur and pyrites 
in 1922; feldspar in 1922; fluorspar in 
1922; continuity of some oil-bearing 
sands of Colorado and Wyoming; the Los 
Burros district, Monterey County, Cal.; 
diamonds from Arkansas; oil shale de- 
posits in the Rocky Mountain region. 

J Bureau of Standards 

Thermal stresses in steel car wheels; 
lathe breakdown tests of high speed tool 
steels; cooling properties of liquids used 
in heat treatment of steel; new standard 
steel samples; tests of steel wire rope on 
sheaves; scratch hardness of copper; 
strength of zinc roofing. 

Department of Commerce 
Coal 

United States coal production; over- 
seas coal export situation; Austrian fuel 
supply; anthracite coal industry of 
Wales; coal production and consumption 
in Yugoslavia; British industrial revival 
hampered by lack of coal; conditions in 
the British coal-mining industry; de- 
velopment of coal industry in Lorraine; 
coke situation in eastern France; subsi- 
dies for production and transportation 
of Spanish coal; record coal output in 
United Kingdom; American gas coal has 
slight advantage in Italian market; 
Hungarian coal production in 1922; situ- 
ation of the Austrian coal market; Ruhr 
coke receipts slightly improved; partial 
cessation of activity in coal industry in 
Chile; notes on foreign coal trade. 


Minerals and Metals 
United States steel exports gain in 


February; United States record produc- 
tion or iron ore; United States copper 
production; foreign markets for U. S. 
iron and steel in February; United 
States imports of iron and steel in Janu- 
ary; United States steel exports increase 
in March; British steel output gains in 
March; March shows gain- in British 
steel exports; conditions in British iron 
and steel market; conditions in British 
iron and steel industry; commercial 
production of radium in Cornwall (Eng- 
land); minerals in the British Came- 
roons; mineral output of France in 1922; 
French iron ore output in 1922; French 
iron and steel situation; French iron and 
steel production; Havre copper market; 
stabilized coke prices give impetus to 
French metallurgy; coke situation in 
eastern France; Belgian metallurgical 
industry depressed; German foreign 
trade in iron and steel for 1922; German 
iron and steel trade dull; Austrian iron 
efurnaces again in blast; Austrian iron 
and steel situation; Czechoslovakian iron 
output improves; sit¥ation in metallurgi- 
cal industry of southern Soviet Russia; 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., has issued a new bul- 
letin entitled “Jones-Belmont Flotation 
Machine.” The machine is described a3 
“an improved cell that retains all the 
good features and eliminates all the bad 
ones inherent to flotation machines gen- 
erally.” 


The Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, New York, has developed a 
new type of deep-well pump, operating 
on a principle not hitherto used in equip- 
ment of this kind. Although the pump 
is of the rotary class, the water is not 
elevated by means of a conventional type 
of impeller, but a form of propeller is 
used, being very similar to that employed 
for propelling ships. 


Henry Woodland, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Company, died suddenly at his home 
in Milwaukee on Monday, May 14. 

At the time of his death he was also 
vice-president and a director of the 
Hanna Engineering Company of Chi- 


cago. 
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NEW TAX DECISION 
HITS MINING 


HE SUPREME COURT’S action 
in upholding the legality of the 
Minnesota occupation tax on the 
mining of ore opens the way for adop- 
tion of similar taxes by other states 
where mining operations constitute a 
major portion of the entire industrial ae- 
tivities. The occupation tax is supple- 
mental to the general property taxes, 
and will more likely be adopted in states 
where property taxes are levied on an 
ad valorem basis. 

It imposes on those engaged in mining 
or producing iron ore or other ores in the 
state an occupation tax equal to 6 per 
cent of the value of the ore mined or 
produced during the preceding year, in 
addition to all other taxes. The tax 1s to 
be computed on the value of the ore at 
the place where it is brought to the sur- 
face, less deductions. It requires those 
engaged in such business to make on or 
before February 1 of each year a report 
respecting their mining operations dur- 
ing the preceding year. 

“The tax is an occupation tax,” the 
Supreme Court decision says. “It is not 
laid on the land containing the ore nor on 
the ore after removal, but on the business 
of mining the ore which consists in sever- 
ing it from its natural bed and bringing 
it to the surface where it can become an 
article of commerce and be used in the 
industrial arts. 

“Mining is not interstate commerce, 
but, like manufacturing, is a local busi- 
ness, subject to local reguiation and tax- 
ation. Its character in this regard is in- 
trinsic, is not affected by the intended 
use or disposal of the product, is not con- 
trolled by contractural engagements and 
persists even when the business is con- 
ducted in close relation to interstate 
commerce. The business on which the 
tax is laid ends before the ore enters 
interstate commerce, and there is no dis- 
crimination against such commerce. It 
may well be that the tax indirectly and 
incidentally affects that commerce, just 
as any taxation of railroad and telegraph 
lines does, but this is not a forbidden 
burden or interference. 

“The state may exercise a wide discre- 
tion in selecting the subjects of taxation, 
particularly as respects occupation taxes. 
It may select those who are engaged in 
one class of business and exclude others, 
if all similarly situated are brought 
within the class and all members of the 
class are dealt with according to uni- 
form rules. Here the selection is of all 
wuo are engaged in mining or producing 
ores on their own account as owners OF 
lessees. The selection seems to be an 
admissible one.” 
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a Gas Welded Pipe Joints 
less 
ne The use of gas welded joints in pipe joints is placed within conve- 
po pipe lines has been adopted by nient reach of every Linde user 
the many of the largest oil and natural through Linde Service. 

gas companies. . Because of the unusual interest 
ree, Hundreds of miles of welded over the entire country for infor- 
re pipe lines are used daily with mation about gas welded pipe 
, complete satisfaction. joints the Linde Company has pre- 

Linde Service Engineers working pared a booklet which should be 
with Linde users have played an of interest to every large user of 


important part in establishing piping. 

standard practices for welding A copy of “How Welded Joints 
joints on all kinds of piping. The Solved Pipe Line Troubles,” may 
result of this practical experience be secured upon request from our 
in the development of gas welded nearest District Sales Office. 


Linde Service is the logical development of Linde’s Desire to give 
its patrons every facility and service in the use of Linde Products 


For your convenience—31 plants—58 warehouses 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42d St., New York City 
The Largest Producer of Oxygen in the World 


District Sales Offices: 
Atlanta Chicago Detroit New Orleans Pittsburgh 


Baltimore Cleveland Kansas City New York San Francisco 
Boston Dallas Los Angeles Philadelphia Seattle 
Buffalo Milwaukee St. Louis 


LINDE OXYGEN 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


AERIAL TRAMWAY 
CABLE 


Williamsport Wire Rope Ce., 1301 
Peoples Gas Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


ALTITUDE VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMALGAMATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


APPLIANCES, ENGINEER- 
ING 


Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


ARMATURES 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ASSAYERS 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Ill. : 

AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


BAROMETERS 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

BATTERY-CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 

— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 


tor, Transmission) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Oh!o. 
BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

BIT SHARPENERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 1? Broadway, 
New York City. 


BLASTING POWDER 


Hercules Pewder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Wercules Powder Co., 934 King 8t., 
Wilzuington, Del. 


BLOWERS 
Gang Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BLOWERS’ CENTRIFUGAL 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
BOILER MOUNTINGS 
Co., Cincinnati, 
0. 
BOILER STOP AND CHECK 
VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BOILERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 
BOXES, JOURNAL 


J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Penna. 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and 
Jeffrey Mfg. » Columbus, Ohio. 


Iron Werke Wilkes-Barre, 

a. 

= Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


BRIQUETTING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) * 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

CABLEWAYS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

rwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 

St., New York City. 

CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAGES 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

—— Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connells ville, Pa. 

Holmes & Bros., Robert, Ine., 
Danville, Ill. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CAR CONTROL AND CAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CAR DUMPS 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Il 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

CAR-HAULS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CHAINS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Morse Chain Co... Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINE 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


CHAINS, DRIVE 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, FRONT END 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, OILING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, POWER TRANS- 
MISSION 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SILENT (Rocker- 
Joint) 
Morse Chain Cv., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SLING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SPROCKET 
WHEEL 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHEMICALS 


Roessler & MHasslacher Chemical 
— Sixth Avenue, New 
ork. 


CHEMISTS 


Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg, & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 


Clinechfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Philadel- 
phia, . Pa. 

Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Wholesale Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


# 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL rh PLANTS 

Roberts Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Ti. 

COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City 

Roberts & Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


MINING MACHIN- 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ingersoll-Rand 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway. 

Roberts Co., Wrigl 
Bldg., Chieage, I. 

COAL WASHING PLANTS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 

bay Co., Cineinnati, 

0. 
COILS (Choke) 
=? Electric Co., Schenectady, 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
COMPRESSORS, MINE CAR 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
CONCENTRATORS (Table) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


CONDENSERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwan- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CONTRACTORS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CONTROLLERS 
a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
yy St. and 48th Place, Chicago 


CONVERTERS, COPPER 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
—" Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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The Largest Producers 
Of Steam- Distilled 
Pine Oils 


The Hercules Powder Co. is the larg- 
est producer of steam-distilled pine oil 
in the world. 


Absolute chemical control of all oper- 
ations is required at our plants. We 
realize the necessity for uniformity in 
successive shipments of any flotation 
oil. Our naval stores organization is 
accomplishing this result. 


No effort is spared to make Hercuies 
Pine Oils the best from the standpoint 
of flotation operators who judge an oil 
by the profits per ton of ore treated. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington Delaware 
SALES OFFICES: 
> New York, N. Y. Duluth, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill. Joplin, Mo. 


San Francisco, Calif. St. Louis, Mo. 
“am Salt Lake City, Utah Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Flotation Oils 


Produced Under Chemical Gntral 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 
Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


TYCOS Pyrometers are designed to meet every 
temperature problem in handling molten metals. 
There are many types and styles of TYCOS Pyro- 
meters all designed for hard industrial usage. Chief 
among these are the TYCOS Rare Metal. TYCOS 
Base Metal, TYCOS Radiation and TYCOS Optical 
Pyrometers. TYCOS Thermocouples meet every 
application. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


TYCOS General Industrial Catalog shows complete TYCOS 
instruments for the Mining and Metallurgical Industries 


you can build your coal 
tipples without our 
assistance but if you do you 
will lose the benefit of our 
twenty years’ experience 
throughout every coal min- 
ing field on this continent. 


Have us build your complete 
plant and receive the most 
benefit from our specialized 
knowledge. 


Specialties 


Complete Coal Mining Plants 
Coal Tipples 
Cleaning of Coal by the Dry Process 


(Air Separation) 


We are equipped to test your coal 
on standard tables. 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


ENGINEERS avo CONTRACTORS - CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


COPPER ELECTROLYTIC 


United Metals Selling Co. 42 
Broadway, New York City. 


COPPER WIRE 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 111 
W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


CRUSHERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CRUSHERS, JAW AND 

GYRATORY 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CYANIDE 

— Cyanamid Co., New York, 


Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical 
Company, 709 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. 

DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 


“American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Ohie. 


DRAG LINES 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Ce., Den- 
ver, 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bidg., 

DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 

New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 

DRIFTERS, DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, AIR AND STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

LRILLS (Blast Hole) 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
DRILLS, CORE 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


_ORILLS, HAMMER 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
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DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 


Denver pas Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, 
heapeneinnl Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 
DRILLS, ROCK 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Electric Co., Schnectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, o. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 

Connellsville Mfg. Supply 
Co., Connellsville, P: 

DRYERS, ORE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

DUMPERS, ROTARY 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


DUMP CARS 

Connellsville Mfg. Supply 
Co., Conn 

DYNAMITE 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Powder Co., The E. I., 


Del. 
Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


DYNAMOS 


ones Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
_ and Halsted St., Chicago, 


EJECTORS 
The Lunketiheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
ELECTRICALLY OPER- 


ATED VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING 
MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
— and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Sage N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUP- 
_ PLIES 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Electric Ce., Schenectady, 


ELEVATORS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELEVATOR CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


EMERGENCY TRIP VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ENGINE STOP VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ENGINE TRIMMINGS 

Co., Cincinnati, 

0. 


ENGINEERING APPLI- 
ANCES 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


ENGINES 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GAS- 
OLINE 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, 
Co., 11 Broadway, 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

ENGINES, OIL 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Ingersoll-Rand, 11 Broadway, New 
York City. 

ENGINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
k Wis. 


ee, 
Co., 11 Broadway, 


ENGINEERS 

rospecting 

Hunt, Robert & Co., Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Ohio. 

rts Schaefer Co., Wrigley 

Bidg., Tl. 

EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 
FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


FEEDERS, ALL TYPES 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

FEEDERS, ORE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FILTERS (Water) 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


FLOTATION OILS 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


FLOW METERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


FORGINGS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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FROGS AND SWITCHES 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin. 
cinnati, Ohio. 

FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTIN G 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

FURNACES, SMELTING 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


GEARS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


¥. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y, 


GENERATORS AND GEN. 
ERATING SETS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce. 
kee, Wis. Milwau- 


as Electric Co., Schenectady, 


GUY LINES 
Willi 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicage, 


HANGERS (Insulated Trol- 
ley) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 

HARDWARE 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, 0. 

HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 

Electric Ce., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Connellsville Mfg. \ Supply 
Co., Connellsville, P: 


Lidgerwood Mf; Liberty 
8t., New York’ 


Roberts & Schaef rigley 
Bldg., C Chicago, Mi. 


bh Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 B \ 
New York City. —— 


Li 
at, New Ye cig. 
HOISTS, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Milwas- 
kee, Wis. 


Connelisville Mfg. & Mine 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


bi Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


HOISTS, (Room & Gather- 
ing) 

Holmes, Robert & Bros., Inc., Dan- 
ville, Tl. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. aay 96 Liberty 
St., New York City 

HOISTING ROPES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

HOSE, AIR & STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

HYDROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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GLY EFPFICIENT } 


Traylor Bulldog Jaw Crusher 


Four radically new, exclusive features which increase efficiency, lower 
the operating cost and keep maintenance charges at the minimum 


A STRICTLY MODERN BREAKER See Bulletin 99-J 


TRAYLOR ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO Los —- SEATTLE 
LAREDO SALT LAKE CITY MMINS, ONT., CANADA 
EXPORT DEPT.—104 PEARL ST., NEW YORK SANTIAGO, CHILE LIMA. PERU—RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL 


CROUSE-HINDS 
IMPERIAL HEADLIGHTS 


AUTOMATIC 
MINE 
DOORS 


Safeguard 
Life— Positive] 
in Operation— | 
Openand Close | 
Quickly — Sim- 
ple in Con- 
struction— 
Built for Service—Prevent Explosions—Conserve Air. 


NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED 
ABSOLUTELY NONE 
Recognition thru ASK US HOW WE DO IT 


Performance 4000 IN USE 
Many miles of mine track are illuminated each work- eal Can be Leased 


or Bought. 
ing day by thousands of CROUSE-HINDS Imperial Rental price per 
Headlights. 


| in 
Universal and sustained recognition can only be 
attained by actual performance. Ke 


chase pricesaved 

in a few months. 

There is an Imperial Headlight for your Write for Catalog 
particular requirement. 
Sold Exclusively by 


American Mine 
Door Co. 
The Ohio Brass Co. 
Mansfield Ohio, U.S.A. 


Valves and 


SURE 
ngineering Appliances 


TO CLOSE 


Roebling 
Wire Rope | 
for Mining 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


John A. Roebling’s | 


nence in the line recommends them par- 
ngte an oss; Gate; Fop 
Safety and Relief; Throttle and Safety Non- Sons Cc y 


return Valves. Engine Trimmings, Automo- 


oN. J. 
tive Accessories, etc. TRENTON, N. J 


Write for Catalog No. 58-H. Agencies and Branches: 
NKENHEIMER 
THE sburg ran 
LU £o Philadelphia Los Angeles 
Atlanta Portland, Ore. 


cmcaso CIN! INNATI LONDON 
Export CINC \aravette st. new 3.2-28-8 
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HYGRODEIKS 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
¥. 


INJECTORS 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


INSTRUMENTS, ELEC- 


TRICAL 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 
ome Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


omnes Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Ohic Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
= Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Trolley) 
7 Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATED WIRE AND 
CABLE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

JOURNAL BOXES 

J. R. Fleming & Sen Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 

KILNS (Rotary) 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, W! 

KILNS ‘aie Ore Nodul- 
izers) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

LAMPS (Carbon) 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
em Electric Co., Schenectady, 
LEAD ORES 


American Zinc, & Smelting 
1012 Pierce St. Louis, 


ARRESTERS 
omens Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LOADING BOOMS 

Connellsville Mfg. Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Reberts & Co., Wrigley 


+ Chicago, 


( 
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LOADING MACHINES 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
omg Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohié. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
2. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 
SION (Power) 

Morse Chain Co.. Ithaca, N. Y. 


MILLS, . BALL, TUBE, ROD, 
COMBINA TION 

Traylor pes. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

MILLS, STAMP 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

MINE CAR TRUCKS 

J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Seranton, Pa. 

MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 

Mine Door Ce., Canton, 


MINING CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

MINING EQUIPMENT 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


General Bi Electric Co., Schenectadr, 


Ingersoll-Rand wie 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
and Halsted 8t., Chicago, 


MINING MACHINES 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
— and Halsted St., Chicago, 


1. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
[= MACHINES (Elec- 
tric 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
MINING MACHINERY 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


MINING SHOVELS 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mime Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

MINE SIGNALS 

Mine Door Co., Canton, 


MOTOR CONTROL APPA- 
RATUS 
mens Electric Co., Schenectady, 


MOTORS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


MOUNTINGS, BOILER 
~ Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 


NODULIZERS, ORE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


NON-RETURN BOILER 
STOP VALVES 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 

Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Co., Cincinnati, 


ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
S OF 


Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

Corporation, New 
York C 

METALS 


Perforating Co., Chicago, 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
+ Powder Ce., The E. L., 


ington, Del. 
— Powder Co., Wilmington, 


PICKING TABLES 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio 
Roberts & 


Schaef. Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


PIG LEAD 
Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
“Metals Selling Co. 42 


PIPE, CAST IRON 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE,GENUINE WROUGHT 
IRON 


A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
PIPE (Wood) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PNEUMATIC TOOL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


POWDER, BLASTING 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co.,-The E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


POWER — 
MACH 

kee, Wis. 

PROSPECTIVE DRILLS 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Rant ‘Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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PUMPS, AIR LIFT 
Ingersoll-Rand 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
PUMPS, MINE 
Mine 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
PUMPS (Electric) 
Connellsville Mfg. Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
—" -Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


PUMPS (Gathering. or 
Connellsville Mfg. — 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


wy PNEUMATIC AIR 


Ce., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
POWER 
General Electric Thy “Be henectady, 
Co., 11 Broadway, 
PUMPS, POWER DRIVEN 
TRIPLEX AND QUIN. 
TRIPLEX 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Ceo., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


| SAND 
STEAM 
PUMPS, VACUUM 
Ingersoll-Rand 1l Broadway, 
York Ci 


PYROMETERS 

QUARRYING MACHINERY 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

RAIL BONDS 

American Steel & Wire Ce., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

— Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

RAILWAY SCOOPS 

Wood Shovel & Tool Ce., Piqua, 0. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Onis Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
REDUCING VALVE 

Fulton Bidg. Pittsburgh, Po 
REGULATING VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Ps. 


RELIEF VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


REGULATORS, TEMPERA- 


TURE AND PRESSURE 
Taylor Instrument Cempanies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ROCK DRILLS 

Denver Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 

General “El Electric Co., Schenectady, 

11 Broadway, 
New York Ci 

RODS, HOT 
ROLLED 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
en Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 


ROLLING MILL MACHIN- 
ERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau 
kee, Wis. 
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CORE DRILLING 


H. R. AMELING PROSPECTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Diamond Drill Contractors 


20 Years’ Continuous Service 
Not a Dissatisfied Customer 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 


Home: State Geologic Survey, Missouri School of 
Mines 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET - - NEW YORK 


Electrolytic 


Copper 


“P. D. Co.” 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 


Bureau of Inspection, Tests and 


Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture . 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 


Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


THE 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 


8, 12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 Ibs. per yd. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


HOFEMAN BROS. 


PA. 
Our Spec uminous Coal Lands 
Up-To-Date Racipmente. Expert Drill Runners. Inquiries Botieited 


Mills and General Offices 
IRVINGTON t<3 NEW JERSEY HUNTINGTON 
NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard Ww. Virginia 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 
JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 


Attorney-at-Law 
Patents 


B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy 
16 years in the examining corps of the 
U. S. Patent Office 


OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ROLLS, CRUSHING 

Traylor Eng & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

ROPE, TRANSMISSION 

es Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 


ohn A., Trenton, 


N. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples’ Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, I 

ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


N. J. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples’ Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

ROTARY DUMPS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

SCOOPS, RAILWAY 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, 0. 


SCRAPER LOADERS. 


Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
= St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 


SCREENS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


I. 
Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robert, Dan- 
ville, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, O. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Ii. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Denver Rock Drill Company, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

SHOVELS 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 

SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 

Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

SKIPS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 

SMELTERS 

Irvington Smelting Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

“SOLIDCAR” SELF-DUMP- 
ING CAGES 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

SPLICE, CABLE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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SPLICE, INSULATOR 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Cincinnati, Ohie. 

General Electric Ce., Schenectady, 
N 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

SPROCKETS, COMPEN- 
SATING 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPROCKETS, SPRING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


STANDARD HOISTING 
CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


STEAM REDUCING 
VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STEAM TRAPS 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEEL, HOLLOW & SOLID 
DRILL ‘ 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
STEEL, REINFORCING 
r+ Mine Door Co., Canton, 


STOP AND CHECK VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York, City. 

STORAGE BATTERIES, 
LOCOMOTIVES 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ironton Engine Company, Ironton, 
Ohio. 

STRAINER 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SUSPENSION BRIDGE 
CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SWITCHING CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
THERMOMETERS, ANGLE 
& STRAIGHT STEM 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, 

THERMOMETERS, 
RECORDING & INDEX 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

THROTTLE AND ENGINE 
STOP VALVE 

Valve 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TIPPLES 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

TIPPLE DESIGNERS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

TOOLS 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, 0. 

TRACKS, PORTABLE, 
RAIL, ETC. 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

TRAMWAYS 

A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

TRANSFORMERS 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, s. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


TRANSMISSION ROPE 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


TRAPS 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRIMMINGS, ENGINE 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

TRIPLE ACTING NON- 
RETURN VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TROLLEY FROGS 


Central a & Switch Co., Johns- 
town, P 
Ohio Balog Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 
Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 
TROLLEY WIRE 
Anaconda Copper Mining Ce., Rell- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Wash- 
Chicago, 
TRUCKS FOR MINE CARS 
J. R. Fleming & Sen Ce., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 
TURBINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce., Milwas- 
kee, Wis. 
Electric Ce., Schenectady, 
VALVES 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohic. 
VALVES, AUTOMATIC 
Golden-Ande Specialty 
Co, Fulton Bldg. Pa. 
LOADERS 
Mf, le 
958 N. Fourth 8t., 
WASHERIES 
Robe: 
~ a, & Ce., Wrigley 


WATER REGUL. LATING 


Golden-. rson alve Specialty 
Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WATER RELIEF VALVES 

Golden-Anderson Valve 


Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
™ Co., Cineinna' 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sens Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 

WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 

Electric Ce., Schenectady. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


WHISTLES 
Ceo., Cincinnati 


WIRE AND CABLE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New Yerk. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Rell- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Wash- 
ingten St., C Ii. 

Ce., Schenectady, 

Roebling Sons, The John A., Tren- 

Williamsport Wire Kepe 
Bldg., Chicage, ill. 

WIRE ROPE 

A Leschen & Sons Rope Ceo., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Williamsport Wire 


Roepe Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 

American Steel & Wire Ce., Chi- 
cago and New Yerk. 

Williamsport Wire Repe Ce., o. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


ZINC ORES 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
1012 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, 


Stock and Special Signs, Codes, etc., for Mines 


SIGN Siyinc. 
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American industries are today almost wholly dependent upon the 
COAL MINING INDUSTRY. Perhaps there is no question 
before the American people which more vitally affects each 
individual than that of COAL. 


As a war necessity Congress nationalized our transpor- 
tation system. The result is a deficit that is appalling, 
and is one which means dollars in taxation to the people 
of the country. 


There are a few who would nationalize our coal mines. 
These few are busy spreading their propaganda. 


The great mass of American people is guided in its think- 
ing by the genius who attracts their eyes with state- 
ments that are extravagant and founded on but half a 
truth. They do not stop to analyze these facts: 


Coal is the essential in modern industrial life. 
Coal is the basic American industry. 
Coal is the basis of 1500 branches of industry. | 


National control necessarily means political control. 


If the coal mines are nationalized the bolshevist element 
could completely demoralize these 1500 American indus- 
tries, with their strike system, and the great unpro- 
tected public would be at the mercy of the few who are 
in power. 


The American Mining Congress 


is alive to the great questions that are today facing coal operators. 
Are you familiar with its position upon this vital subject? Do 
you know what it is doing to help meet the situation? 


Address: WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS, 
Munsey Building, For Information 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1923 


OFFICERS COAL EXPORTS 
Swney J. JENNINGS, President. Geo. S. Rice, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
Danie. B. Wentz, First Vice-President. John Callahan, Woodward Bldg., Washington, 
H. W. SgaMan, Second Vice-President. D. C. 


E. L. Dousny, Third Vice-President. 
J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary. 
DIVISION STAFF 
K. C. Porrmr, Convention Manager. 
H. Cou 
H. W. Siro, Chief Mineral Tariffs Division. 
M. H, Tax Division. 
BE. H. ” PULLMAN, Chief Publicity Department. 
Ina L. Smiro, Editor, Mining Congress Journal. 
E. R. Coomszs, Asst. to Secretary. 


DIRECTORS 


ULKELEY Denver, 

Swney J. JBNNINGS, New York City. A. —— Thompson, Miami, Okla. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Fa. 3 . Gower, 20 Exchange Place, New York, 
LBERT J. NASON, 

Wu. Tenn. John C. Howard, Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt Lake 

Cart ScHouz, Charleston, W. Va. City, 

H. W. Sgaman, Chicago, I R. V. Norris, 520 Second National Bank Bidg., 

E. L. Los Angeles, Cal. 1, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Chas. A. Owen, Pres., Imperial Coal Corporation, 
17 Fie New York City 


Irving Nati sual Bank, New York 


FEDERAL TAXATION 
Paul Armitage, Chairman 
288 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Geo. E. Holmes, Vice-Chairman 
15 William St., New York, N. Y. 
R. C. Allen, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HucH Sumxig, Terre Haute, Ind. . C. Dick, 1502 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
Rosert Linton, New York City. oe Utah. 
W. C. Dogaina, St. Louis, Mo. A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho 


E. L. Doheny, Security Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Robt. N. Miller, Southern Building, Washington, 
Rosert LINTON D. C. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Siwney J. JENNINGS 
Danie. B. WENTZ 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 


COMMITTEES S. A. Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
COOPERATION Carl un Professional Building, Charleston, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AN AND Land, Huntington, 
n 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS oe L. Gould, 701 ‘Terminal Bldg., Indian- 
apo 


A. M. C. G. H. Caperton, Box 601, Charleston, W. Va. 
A. Cressy Boerne 42d St. Bldg., New York City. Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 
E. Sperr New York City. 


W. R. aw hy 116 Broadway, New York City. 
J. R. Finlay, Room 802, 45 Cedar St., New York 


City. 
Dania B. Wents, Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, 


4.1 M. & M.B. 


& P. Mathewson, 42 Broadway, New York City. 
. L. Saunders, 11 Broadway, New York City. 


Walter Douglas, 98 John St., New York City. 

— B. Thayer, 42 Bruadway, New York George S. Davidson, Gulf Refining Co., Pitts- 

Edwin Ludlow, 149 Broadway, New York Side Bi athe Texas Co., 17 Battery PL, New York 
Ci 


Samtel Taylor, Second National Bank ty. 
burgh, Pa. H. F. Sinclair, Sinelair Oil Co., 45 Nassau 8t., 
New York Ci 


Walter Teagle, Standard Oil Co. of N. J., Ni 
ALASKAN AFFAIRS York City. 


John A. Davis, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Falcon Joslin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, 


Wash. 
— > Thane, 408 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, 


OPERATORS’ CO-OPERATING COMMITTEE 
PETROLEUM 


J. G. Chairman 
J. F. CaLuBReatH, Secretary 


E. L. Doheny, Mexican Petroleum Co., Security 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


METALS 


Bulkeley Wells, 201 14th St., Denver, Colo., Gold. 
> Richa: rds, Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland, O., 
ron. 
Edgar Z. Wallower, Joplin, Mo., Zine. 
MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES B. B. Thayer, 25 Broadway, New York City, Cop- 
J. E. Spurr, Chairman, Hill Bldg., New York City. ache 
vai H. Manning, 15 West 44th St., New York COAL 
E. L. Doheny, Security Blig.. Los Angeles, Calif 
- J. Loring, eae agg Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. T, H. Watkins, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp., 
Matthew C. Fleming, New York City. New York City. 
H. Foster Bain, Bureau of Mines, Wash., D. C. & Ww. Parker, a Bureau of Informa- 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE UNITED STATES —ibert’ Nason, Nason Coal Co., Chieago, TI. 
LOGICAL SURVEY J. G. Puterbaugh, McAlester Fuel oe McAlester, 


Bulkeley Wells, Chairman, Denver, Colo. Ss. ‘Warriner, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Walter Douglas, New York City. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rembrandt Peale, New York City. 


H. Foster Bain, U. S. Bureau of Vines, Wasi. Ne 
Otie Smith, U. 8. Geological Survey, wan- STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 
ington, D. C. Se . Metal and Coal Branches 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING 
W. J. Loring, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif. 
Walter Douglas, New York City 
Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 

—— H. Crosby, Duluth, Minn. 

D. C. Jackling, Hobart Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. Chas 
Carl Scholz, Charleston, Ww. Va. Cc. 
8. D. Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(INTERNAL REVENUE Pittsburgh, 
DEPARTMENT) Cc. Trik, Jeffrey Co., Columbus, 
J. F. Callbreath, American Mining Congress, Mun- Ohio. 
sey Bidg., Washington, D. C. Fred L. Stone, Power & Mining Engineering Dept., 
John T. Barnett, 1024 Lafayette St., Denver, Colo. General Electric Co., Schenectady. 
Paul Armitage, 2174, 233 Broadway, New York OD. coal Carroll, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 


COAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 


— Warren R. Roberts, Chairman, 1110 Wrig- 
Chicago, Ill. 
Matthews, Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Efficiency Engineer, Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Company, Windber, Pa. 
A. B. Kiser, a Engineer, Pittsburgh Coal 


ity Co., Benton, IIL 
L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo. R. L. Adams, Chief Engr., Old Ben Coal Corp., 
Resh C. Butler, Chicago, fl. Christopher, III. 


Underground Transportation 
Cc. E. Watts, Chairman 


Charles M. Means, Consulting Engineer, 447 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., E. a Pa. 

S. W. Farnham, Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, IL 

G. H. Shapter, General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 

— Bryan, General Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 


F. "Okie Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 


FP. Lepley, General Manager, Connellsville Man- 
yp & Supply Connelisville, Pa. 

E. A. Watters, General Supt., Hicks’ Coal Com- 
panies, Leechburg, Pa. 

J. Milliken, care Pittsburgh Testing Laberatory, 
P. O. Box 1115, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. H. Eble, General Sales Manager, Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. K. Porter, Mine Car 1. 7 t, Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., New York 

s. Barks, President, , Steel & Forge 

. St. Louis, Mo. 

“Norman, ‘Chief Engineer, Allegheny River 
Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 

T. A. Parker, Manager, Mine Car & Equipment 
ga St. Louis ‘Serecterel Steel Co., St. Louis, 


7 J. Fene, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 

‘enna. 

R. L. Kingsland, Consoli- 
dation Coal Co., Fairmont, 

H. 45 U. Bureau of Mines, Pitts- 


Pa. 
K. Witmer, Westmoreland Coal Co., Irwin, Pa 
J. D. Martin, Chief Engineer, Hillman Coal and 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
T. F. Downing, Jr., General Manager, Logan 
County Coal Corporation, Lundale, W. 


Mining and Loading Equipment 
D. J. Carroll, Chairman 


Carl Scholz, General Manager, Raleigh-Wyoming 
Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Colum- 
us, 

J. M. Clark, Clark & Krebs, Charlesten, W. Va 

M. Mitchell, Sullivan Machinery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

— Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, 


E. "McKinley, 484 Bourse Philadelphia, Pa. 

== Hamilton, 310 Sch Bldg., Columbus, 
° 

Walter Stevens, Valier Coal Co., Valier, Ill. 

S. W. Farnham, Mining Engineer, Goodman Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, 

E. K. Bowers, Morgan-Gardner Electrie Co., 2640 
Shields Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Edw. H. Coxe, Snowdon Coke Co., Brownsville, P. 

G. Union Arcade Bldg., Pitts. 

Walter ah Pres., Fayette Coal Corpn., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. W. Whiteside, Victor-American Fuel Co., Den- 
ver, Colo 

G. U. S. Bureau of Mines, 

nm, D. 

G. W. Hay, General Manager, Consolidation Coal 
Co., Jenkins, Ky. 

A. P. Cameron, Manager, Westmoreland 
Co., Irwin, P. 

J. F. Joy, Pres., Joy “Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Drainage 
Chas. H. Matthews, Chairman 


M. C. Benedict, Consulting Engineer, 447 Chest- 
nut St., Lancaster, Pa. 

E. F. Austin, Manager, Mine Pump Dept., Dravo- 
* Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cecil W. Smith, Mining Engr., Nokomis Coal Co., 
Old Colony Building, Chicago, TL 

F. W. Smith, Mine Drainage Engr., Weinman 
Pump & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. J. Emeny, Chief Engr., The Deming Company. 
Salem, Ohio 

Brofessor John W. Hallock, Head of Devt. of In- 
dustrial Engineering, University of Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. Y. Wert, Mine Drainage Supt., Durham Coal & 
Tron Co., Soddy, Tenn. 

3... Edwards, Electric Engr., Elkhorn Piney 
Coal Mining Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

Supt., U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

rbana, 

Walter D. Stockley, 77 Union Arcade Blidg., Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

M. Spillman, Worthington Pump & Machinery 

rp., Harrison, N. J. 

Henry E. Cole, Harris Pump & Supply Co., 320 
Second Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Geo. A. Drysdale, Metallurgist, Midwest Engine 
Corporation, Indianapolis, In 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1923—(Continued) 


J. R. Campbell, Chief Chemist, H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., “Everson, Pa. 

L. P. Crecelius, Engr., Cleveland & Western Coal 
Co., Cleveland, O. 

J. E. Holveck, Aldrich Pump Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. D. Knight, 2207 Washington St., Charleston, 


W. Va. 
Herbert Axford, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Scranton, Pa. 
J. S. O’Flaherty, Centra! Coal & Coke Co., Kansas 
City. Mo. 
John Brunschwyler, Chief Engineer, Paint Creek 
Coal Mining Co., Gallagher, W. Va. 
Oscar Cartlidge, 1598 Leet St., Charleston, Ww. Va. 
Harold P. Dyer, General Manager, Vandalia Coal 
Co., Sullivan, Ind. : 
George Watkin Evans, Consulting. Mining Engi- 
_neer, L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
C. L. Harrod, Electrical Engineer, Indiana Coal 
Operators’ Power Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. P. Heidenreich, Scranton Pump Co., Scranton, 


Pa. 

L. W. Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal 
& Iron Co., Indiana, Pa. : 

H. E. Huttle, Mechanical Engr., H. C. Frick Coke 


Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. : 

J. A. Malady, J. Hillman Coal and Coke Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Frank G. Morris, General Superintendent of Mines, 
Republic Iron and Steel Co., Sayreton, Ala. 

H. J. Nelms, General Superintendent, New Field 
By-Product Coal Co., North Bessemer, Pa. 

D. H. Parker, General Superintendent, Clarkson 
Coal Mining Co., St. Claireville, Ohio. 

O. M. Pruitt, President, Indiana Air Pump Co., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

W. L. Robinson, Vice President, Youghiogheny & 
Ohio Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

R. F. Roth, C. E., E. E. White Coal Co., Glen 
White, W. Va. 
L. D. Rover, Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Charles Straw, Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 
G. V. Woody, Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


Ventilation 
Cc. H. Trik, Chairman 


J. H. Doughty, Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Howard N. Eavenson, Mining Engr., Union Arcade | 


Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. Gaskill, Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, 
Vv 


W. Va. 
rtin J. Lide, Birmingham, Ala. 

Lyman, Gen’! Supt., Madison Coal Corpora- 
tion, Glen Carbon, IIl. 

C. E. Sharpless, Engineer, Ebensburg Coal Co 
Ebensburg, Pa. 

E. B. Wagner, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Witkes- 


Barre, Pa. 
H. Bert Wright, Pocahontas Fuel Co., Pocahontas, 
Vv 


‘a. 

E. N. Zern, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. . 

R. H. Moore, C. A. Hughes & Co., Portage, Pa. 

Robert Wallace, Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc., Poca- 
hontas, Va. 

C. H. Beidenmiller, Glogora Coal Co., Huntington, 
Ww. 


Joseph 3. Walsh, Inspector, 14th Anthracite In- 
spection District, Nanticoke, Pa. 
Thomas Chester, American Blower Co., Detroit, 


ich. 

H. G. Conrad, General Manager, American Coal 
Mining Co., Bicknell, Ind. 

R. Dawson Hall, Editor, Coal Age, 10th Ave. at 
86th St., New York, N. Y. . 

R. M. Perry, Gen’l Supt., Moffat Coal Co., 504 Gas 
and Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Outside Coal Handling Equipment 


F. W. Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Victor American 
Fuel Co., Denver, Colo. 

Cc. Law Coal & Coke 
Corpn., Cresson, Pa. 

Ww. Jr., Supt., W. G. Duncan Coal 
Co., Inc., Greenville, 


’ H. H. Elkins, Elm Grove Mining Co. of Ohio, 


Lafferty, O. 
H. F. Nash, Oakdale Coal Co., Denver, Colo. 
John J. Moore, Thomas Elevator Co., Chicago. 
Jas. Needham, General Manager, St. Paul Coa 
Co., Chicago, Lill. 
M. A. Kendall, Chief Engineer, Stephens-Adamson 
Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. 
Warren R. Roberts, Wrigley Building, Chicago, I\. 
Rudolph H. Kudlich, Asst. to Chief Mechanical 


Hubb Bell, Sales Chemist, U. S. 
316 Hudson St.. New York City 
J. W. Bischoff, West Virginia Coal & Coke Co., 

Elkins, W. Va. 


George H. Morse, Gen’l Supt., Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. D. Smith, Gen’! Supt., American Coal Company 
of Alleghany County, McComas Va 

Cc. R. Stahl 
W. Va. 


, E. E. White Coal Co., Stotesbury, 


Underground Power Transmission 
A. B. Kiser, Chairman 


Harry M. Warren, Electrical Engineer, D. L. & W. 
RK. R.. Scranton, Pa 

care of Hudson Coal Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, General Superintendent, P. & M. 
Dept., Cons. Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Carl Lee, Electrical Engineer, Peabody Coal Co., 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

L. C. Isley, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Bu- 
reau of Mines.) 

H. G. Conrad, American Mining Co., Bicknell, Ind. 

Wm. Schott, Consulting Engr., Big Creek Coal 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Power Equipment 
F. L. Stone, Chairman 


D. C. McKeeham, Box 918, Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 
ia Thompson, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 


olo. 

H. F. Randolph, Cons. Engr., 2330 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

M. D. Kirk, Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. Coal Co., 
Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. W. E. Moore, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont, 


W Va. 

Ww. C. Shunk, Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big Stone 
Gap, Va. 

J. T. Jennings, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
lion Co., Pottsville, Pa. 

W. C. Adams, with Allen & Garcia, Chicago, III. 

O. P. Hood, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Mann- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
A. J. Nicht, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 

—_— H. Green, Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattle, 

ash. 

Charles Legrand, Phelps Dodge Corp., Douglas. 
Ariz. 

Martin J. Lide, Cons. Engr., Birmingham, Ala. 

C. D. Woodward, Chief Electrical Engineer Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 


Mine Timbers 
R. L. Adams, Chairman 


*N. A. Barnhart, Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. C. Collier, Cement-Gun Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Geo. T. Stevens, Clinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 

George M. Hunt, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 

D. A. Stout, Mgr., Fuel Dept., Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

Chas. N. Perrin, National Hardwood Lumber 
Ass’n., 1100 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

G. S. Rice, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 


Dudley F. Holtman, National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Assn., Washington, Cc. 

A. C. Irwin, Portland Cement Assn., Chicago. 

W. R. Peck, Black Diamond Collieries Co., Coal 
Creek, Tenn. 

W. L. Affelder, Asst. to Pres., Hillman Coal & 
Coke Co., 2306 First Natl. Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

R. W. Austin, C. E., Empire Coal Mining Co., 
Clearfield, Pa. 

J. R. ae. Jr., Pres., Crowe Coal Co., Henryetta, 


Okla. 
Ernest M. Merrill, 1402 Kanawha St., Charleston, 
W. Va. 


J. R. Sharp, Gen’l Supt., Shoal Creek Coal Co., 
Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


METAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 
Charles A. Mitke, Bisbee, Ariz., Chairman 
William B. Daly, Asst. General Manager, Ana- 
conda Copper Company, Butte, Mont. 
William Conibear, Inspector, Dept. of Safety, 
Cleveland-Cliffs lron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 
C. Goodrich, 1408 Deseret Bank Bidg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 
Gerald Sherman. Phelps-Dodge Corp., Douglas, 
Ariz 
Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chief Mech. Engr., 
Pickands Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Lucien Eaton, Superintendent, Ishpeming District, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich. 
T. O. McGrath, Shattuck Arizona Mining Co. 
Bisbee, Ariz. 
Philip D. Wilson, Calumet & Arizona Mng. Co., 
Warren, Ariz. 
Mine Drainage 
Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chairman 
C. Mendelsohn, Master Mechanic, Old Dominion 
Co.. Globe. Ariz. 
Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chief Mech. Engr., Pick- 
ands Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 


W. N. Tanner, Mech. Engr., Anaconda Copper 
Co., Butte, Mont. 

O. D. McClure, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpem- 
ing, Mich. 

G. L. Koliberg, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis. 
H. T. Abrams, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City 


Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
iat B. Foote, North Star Mines, Grass Valley, 
a 


Calif. 

Arthur Notman, care J. R. Finlay, 170 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

O, J. Egleston, Manager, U. S. Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co., Kennett, Calif. 

C. S. Elayer, General Foreman, Arizona Commer- 
cial Mining Co., Globe, Ariz. 

J. A. Fulton, Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass 
Valley, Calif. 
C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

H. Seamon, Efficiency Engineer, United Verde 
Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Ocha Potter, Superintendent, Superior Division, 
Calumet and Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, Mich. 

R. T. Murrill, Inspiration Cons. Copper Co., In- 
spiration, Ariz. 

George H. Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Boston, 


Charles Lees, Superintendent, Iron Cap Copper 

Charles Ar 'Smith, Mine Superintenden 
arles A. Smith, Mine Superintendent, Cons. 
Copper Co., Ray, Ariz. nad 

Roy Marks, Stope Engineer, Box 1676, United 
Verde Exten. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Earl =e 816 North Sixth Avenue, Phoenix, 


Ariz. 

Frank Ayer, Mine Superintendent, Moctezuma 
Copper Co., Pilares De Nacozari, Sonora, Mex. 

W. G. Scott, Superintendent, Coronado Mines, Ari- 
zona Copper Co., Ltd., Metcalf, Ariz. 

Charles Officer, Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 


Ill. 
A. S. Uhler, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City 
George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 
H. T. Walsh, V. P., Sullivan Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
R. A. Scott, S. Mgr., Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co. 
Denver, Colo. 
Bruce Yates, Homestake Mining Co., Lead, 8. D. 
M. Van Siclen, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Inner Committee 
Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
Frank Ayer, Superintendent, Moctezuma Copper 
Co., Nacozari, mora, Mexico. 
. Seamon, Drill Efficiency Engineer, United 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 
Charles A. Smith, Superintendent, Ray Cons. Cop- 
per Co., Ray, Ariz. 

Arthur Notman, care J. R. Finlay, 170 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
George Gilman, 125 Prescott St., E. Boston, Mass. ' 
H. T. Walsh, Vice-President, Sullivan Machinery 

Co., Chicago, Ill. 
George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Mee Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 
. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand . 
Phillipsburg, N. J. bes 


Underground Transportation 
William B. Daly, Chairman 

George H. Booth, Mechanical Engineer, Inspira- 
tion Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Aris. 

Andover Syverson, Chief Engineer, United Verde 
Exten. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

E. M. Norris, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

R. R. Boyd, Asst. Superintendent, Mine Dept., 
Copper Mining Branch, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bis- 
bee, Ariz. 

T. K. Scott, Chief Engineer, Box 100, Miami Cop- 
ver Co., Miami, Ariz. 

H. T. Hamilton, Manager, Moctezuma Copper Co., 
Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

R. E. Howe, Asst. General Manager, Cananea 
Cons. Copper Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 
D. S. Calland, Managing Director, Compania de 

Beak del Monte de Pachuca, Pachuca, Hidalgo, 
exico. 

Robt. H. Dickson, Chief Engineer, Calumet & Ari- 
zona Mining Co., Warren, Arizona 

Stanley A. Easton, Kellogg, Idaho 

John Kiddie, Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Aris 

Ole Hallingby, Lascelle Mine, Calumet & Hecla 
Mining Co., Calumet, Mich. 

C. A. Lantz, Gen’l Mgr., Cia de Santa Gertrudis, 
Pachuca, Mexico 

W. R. Crane, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Thos. C. Baker, Fresnillo Unit, The Mexican 
Corp., Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico. 


W. V. DeCamp, Mine Supt., United Verde Copper 
Co., Jerome, Arizona. 

F. H. Hayes, Mine Supt., per Queen Br. 
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THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY., Inc. 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous 


ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 


Pardee Bros. & Co.— Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low su)phur 


Smithing—1 1-4 in. screened 


Fairmont — Quemahoning Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 
Buffalo 


Branch Offices: 


Baltimore Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


ANTHRACITE 


“The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


a 
Ae 
| 
1e8 
ng- | 
Br., 


Fire Fighting Equipment 
William Conibear, Chairman 

J. T. Young, Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper 
Company, Morenci, Ariz. 

Orr Woodburn, Safety First Director, Globe-Miami 
District, Globe, Ariz 

A. A. Krogdahl, Safety Engineer, Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co., Virginia, Minn. 

Guy J. Johnson, Safety . Homestake Min- 
ing Company, Lead, S. 

Byron O. Pickard, Engineer, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Berkeley, Calif. 

C. W. Moon, Safety Inspector, Phelps-Dodge Cor- 
poration, Bisbee, Ariz. 

R. H. Seip, New Jersey Zinc Co., Franklin, N. J. 


MINING EXCAVATING EQUIPMENT—Exclusive 
of “DREDGES” 


H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 

Robert E. Tally, General Superintendent, United 
Verde Copper Company, Clarkdale, Ariz. 

G. W. Barnhart, Ricker Machinery Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

C. B. Lakenan, General Manager, Nevada Cons. 
Copper Co., McGill, Nev. 

H. G. S. Anderson, Mining & Metallurgical Engi- 
neer, Hurley, N. Mex. 

T. A. Snyder, Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

George Mieyr, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

M. Curley, Gen’l Supt., New Cornelia Copper Co., 
Ajo, Arizona. 

H. C. Bellinger, V. P., Chile Exploration Co., 120 
Broadway, New York, MN. ¥. 

H. T. Gracely, care Marion Steam Shovel Co., 
Marion, Ohio. 

W. J. Lester, Pres., Kentucky Washed Coal Co., 
Greenville, Ky. 

°. Murfey, care The Browning Co., Cleveland, 

io. 


H. B. Oatley, V. P., The Superheater Company, 17 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

George W. Tower, Jr., Asst. to Cons. Mng. Engr., 
o. Exploration Co., 120 Broadway, New York, 

J. C. Wheat, Engineering Dept., Industrial Works, 
Bay City, Mich. 


C. S. Whitaker, care Winston Brothers, Minne- , 


apolis, Minn. 
Mine Ventilation 


Charles A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 
A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Box 15, Inspiration, Ariz. 
care Bureau of Mines, Denver, 


Norman G. Hardy, Chief Mechanical Engineer, 
Smelter Dept., Arizona Copper Co., Clifton, Ariz. 

W. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, American Blower 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

E. B. Williams, Manager, Mine Fan Dept., B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 

Robert N. Bell, Cons. Mining Engineer, Boise, 
Idaho. 

F. L. Stone, care General Electric Co., Schenec- 

C. E. Legrand, Consulting Engineer, Phelps- 
Dodge Corp., Douglas, Ariz. 

O. K. Dyer, Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Don M. Rait, Asst. Superintendent of Mines, Calu- 
met and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 
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A. S. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating Depart- 
ment, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Drawer 
1375, Butte, Mont. 

Walter C. Browning, Magma Copper Company, 
Superior, Ariz. 


Mechanical Loading Underground 
Lucien Eaton, Chairman 

H. E. Billington, Manager of Sales, The Thew 
Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio 

J. H. Hensley, Mine Superintendent, Miami Cop- 
per Company, Miami, Ariz. 

H. DeWitt Smith, Superintendent of Mines, United 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

William Whaley, General Manager, Myers-Whaley 
Ce., Knoxville, Tenn. 

E. E. Whitely, Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., 
Warren, Ariz. 

Douglas C. x 1003 Federal Res. Bank Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Chas. E. Barneveld, U. S. Bureau of Mines, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

H. G. Washburn, Flat River, Mo. 

G. R. Jackson, Cleveland Clifts Iron Co., Negau- 
nee, Mich. 


C. L. Kohlhaas, Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 
Ward Royce, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Houghton, Mich. 
==>. Talboys, Lake Superior Loader Co., Duluth, 
inn. 
Cc. L. Berrien, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Butte, Mont. - 
Mine Timbers 
Gerald Sherman, Chairman 
W. G. McBride, General Manager, Old Dominion 
Co., Globe, Ariz. 
Ira B. Joralemon, Asst. General Manager, Calumet 
& Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 
Felix McDonald, Mines Superintendent, Inspira- 
tion Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 
John Kiddie, Division Superintendent, Arizona 
Copper Company, Morenci, Ariz. 
=< Boyd, Manager, Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, 
riz. 
T. Evans, General Supt., Cananea Cons. Copper 
Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico 
C. L. Berrien, Anaconda Copper Co., Butte, Mont. 
George M. Hunt, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 
G. R. Jackson, Supt., Negaunee Mine, Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 
sas omer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Clarksburg, 
Va. 


Dudley F. Holtman, National Lumber Mfgrs. 
Assn., Washington, D. C. 


Gordon Murray, Mine Timbering Dept., Oliver 

Mining Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Mine Accounting 
T. O. McGrath, Chairman 

L. S. Cates, General Mgr., Utah Copper Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

J. C. Dick, 1502 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


H. H. Miller, General Auditor, Hercules Mining 
Co., Wallace, Idaho 
ms L. Norton, Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Douglas, 
riz. 
Harry Vivian, Chief Engineer, Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Co., Calumet, Mich. 
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L. K. Diffenderfer, Treasurer, Vanadium Corp,, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 

George Young, Cananea, Sonora, Mexico 

H. B. Fernald, 54 Wall St., New York City 


Milling and Smelting Practices and Equipment 


J. O. Ambler, Phelps Dodge Corpn., Clifton, Aris 
Herman C. Bellinger, Vice-Pres., Chile 
tion Co., 120 Broadway, New York City. 


P. P. Butler, Smelter Supt., Phelps Dodge Corpnz., 
Douglas, Arizona. 


Allan J. Clark, Supt. of Mills, Homestake Mining 
Co., Lead, Ss. D. 

Harry A. Clark, Smelter Supt., Calumet & Ari 
zona Mining Douglas, Aris. 

Arthur Crowfoot, Mill Supt., Phelps Dodge Corpra., 
Morenci, Ariz. 


F. L. Flynn, Toltec Club, El Paso, Texas. 


G. W. Prince, Smelter Supt., United Verde Ex- 
tension Mining Co., Clemenceau, Ariz. 


Guy R. Ruggles, Supt. of Mills, Inspiration Cons, 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 


a. A. Tobelman, 138 Halsey St., Brooklyn, 
W. R. Drury, Gen’l Mgr., American Smelting & 
Refining Co., 1112 Mills Bidg., El Paso, Texas, 
William Young Westervelt, Consulting Mng. Engr., 
522 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Methods of Mine Sampling 
Phillip D. Wilson, Chairman 
Guy Bjorge, 788 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Calif, 


E. L. Derby, Geologist, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., 
Ishpeming, Mich. 


L. C. Graton, Professor of Geology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 


MacHenry Mosier, Geologist, Clifton-Morenci Br,, 
Phelps Dodge Corpn., Morenci, Ariz. 


F. A. Linforth, Geological eat. Anaconda Copper 
“Mining Co., Butte, Montan 


Louis Reber, Chief Anacreny United Verde Cop- 
per Co., Jerome, Arizona. 


J. B. Tenney, Geologist, Copper Queen Branch, 
Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Arizona. 


Morton Webber, 165 Broadway, New York City. 


T. Skewes Saunders, Cons. Mining Engineer, La 
Mutua 525, Mexico, D. F. 

M. J. Elsing, Cons. Engr., Warren, Ariz. 

J. Kruttschnitt, Jr., American Smelting & Re 
fining Co., Tucson, Arizona. 

Albert Mendelsohn, Champion Copper Co., Paines- 
dale, Mich. 

R. th, Thomas, Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, 


H. A. C. Jenison, Geologist in Charge of Capeet. 
U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, D. 


Joint Publicity Committee 
Representing Coal Mining Branch: 
Ralph Becker, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


C. H. Trik, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Representing Metal Mining Branch: 


Chas. F. Willis, Phoenix, Ariz. 
T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Aris. 


The 26th Annual Convention 


The American Mining Congress 
National Exposition of Mining Equipment 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


September, 24-29, 1923 
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Miners and Shippers 


Stonega Coal Roda Coal 


A High-Grade Steam and By-Product Coal Unexcelled for the manufacture of Gas and 
—low in sulphur and ash By-Product purposes 


5 Cok Roda Coke 
tonega Coke In extensive use for Water Gas manufacture 


A Superior Foundry and Furnace Coke and Metallurgical purposes. Low in Sulphur, 
Ash and Phosphorus 


BUNKER COAL 


SUPPLIED AT 
Charleston, S. C.—Savannah, Ga.—Brunswick, Ga.—Jacksonville, Fla. 


EXPORT and COASTWISE COAL 


LOADED AT 


Charleston, S. C.—Norfolk, Va. 


COKE & COAL COMPANY, Inc. 


SPARTANBURG, 8. C. BIG STONE GAP, VA. CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 


Sold by 
CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY, Spartanburg, S. C. 


“Clinchfield” 


Mined by 
CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION, Dante, Va. 
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O’Gara Harrisburg — 


The preferred coal of the central west. 
Its heat content gives it power. 

Its preparation gives it uniformity. 
Its producers give it service. 


O’Gara Coal Company 


518 McKnight Bldg. Fisher Bldg. 414 Putnam Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Ill. Davenport, Iowa 


The Scranton Coal Company 


Scranton, Pa. 
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Coal 


HIGHEST QUALITY BITUMINOUS 


Mined from one of the richest bituminous deposits in the Central West, perfectly pre- 
pared in all standard sizes by modern machinery and methods. Unusually satisfactory. 
for steam and domestic use because of its uniform quality and high heating power. 


Premium coal is low in sulphur content and burns cleanly, leaving but little ash. This 
analysis tells the story: 


Certified Analysis of Premium Coal—Straight Run of Mine 


Sulphur 


Premium coal is especially desirable for steam plant use, where economy and efficiency 
are so essential. For in Premium Coal, you are sure of the greatest number of heating 
units per dollar expended. Ample service facilities—our mines in Saline County, IIli- 


nois, producing 10,000 tons daily, are served by the Illinois Central, Louisville & Nash- 
ville and Big Four Railroads. 


BIG CREEK COALS, INC. 


OMAHA, NEB Peoples Gas Building MINNEAPOLIS 
Omaha Nat. Bk. Bldg. CHICAGO Andrus Building 


United States Smelting 
Refining & Mining Company 


Buyers of 


Gold, Silver, Lead and Copper Ores; Lead and Zine Concentrating Ores; Matte and 
Furnace Products 


Refiners of Lead Bullion 
Producers and Sellers of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper, Arsenic, Insecticides, Fungicides, and Cadmium 


Operating Offices 


912 Newhouse Building, Salt Lake City, Utah; Kennett, Cal. Goldroad, Arizona; 
Eureka, Colorado (Sunnyside Mining & Milling Co.); Baxter Springs, Kansas; 
Pachuca, Mexico (Real del Monte Co.). 


SELLING OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


United States Smelting R. and M. Exploration Company 


For examination and purchase of Metal Mines, 55 Congress St., Boston, Mass. District Offices, 120 Broadway, N. Y. 
1504 Hobart Building, San Francisco, Cal., Newhouse Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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THE 26TH 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


AND THE 


NATIONAL EXPOSITION 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


OF THE 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


Will be Held at Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


September 24-29, 1923 


Plan to Attend '! Plan to Attend! 
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i ire Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention of The American Mining Congress and National Exposition 
of Mines and Mining Equipment, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis., September 24-29, 1923. 


THE 1923 PROGRAM 


he leaders in the mining industry, discussed the needs of that industry, adopted a general 

latform in its behalf, and, to a large extent, carried it out. Each year has seen.a better- 
ment in mining conditions, and a growth in value of mineral products from $650,000,000 in 
1897 to $4,056,000,000 in 1921. 


The 26th Annual Convention, to be held in Milwaukee, September 24th to 29th, will lay be- 
fore the mining men of the United States the most constructive platform ever presented for the 
entire mining industry. 


(ie YEAR for twenty-five years the American Mining Congress has gathered together 


The keynote of the 26th Annual Convention will be ‘‘Industrial Cooperation.’’ The prob- 
lem of securing a solution of the relationship of labor and capital is one of the most vital issues 
confronting the mining industry of the nation. 


A modification of the Sherman law to allow cooperative combinations in the production and 
distribution of mining products is another subject which should receive consideration. 


The problems of the coal industry cannot be solved by legislation nor by governmental in- 
terference. Only by the intelligent unhampered cooperation of those who understand coal will 
any solution of coal problems be possible. Such men will recognize the right of the miner to a 
fair wage, the right of the public to cheap fuel, and an intelligent public will concede their right 
to a fair profit. 


The American Mining Congress has already gone on record in favor of a reduction in 
freight rates upon basic commodities which must first move before the many products fabricated 
therefrom can add to the income of railroads and meet the demands of commerce and industry. 


The work of the Standardization Division of the American Mining Congress will bring to- 
gether the operator, engineer, mine superintendent, and manufacturer in practical discussion of 
the every day problems and efficient production. 


The 26th Annual Convention of the American Mining Congress at Milwaukee will furnish 
opportunity for the development of practical, definite, crystallized plans of action for the indus- 
try as a whole to the end that it may furnish a supply of these basic products necessary to the con- 
tinued industrial prosperity of the nation. 


THRE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS. 
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American 
Mining 
Congress 


Munsey Building 


Washington, D.C. 


Practical discussions on machinery 
and materials used in mining will be 
a new and important feature of the 
twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
American Mining Congress in Mil- 
waukee, September 24-29. All of the 
manufacturers who exhibit their pro- 
ducts will be invited to send their most 
experienced engineers to participate 
in these discussions. During and after 
the meetings the equipment on exhibi- 
tion will be visited and inspected. 
Nearly all the more important articles 
used in mining will be available for 
study and demonstration. To obtain in 
any other way the information you can 
secure at this exposition, would take 
much more of your time and money 
than will a trip to Milwaukee next 
September. 


All mining men are invited to submit 
questions on mine equipment for dis- 
cussion at these meetings. From the 
subjects sent in from the field, a pro- 
gram will be prepared and distributed 
in advance of the convention. The 
proceedings of these meetings, which 
will be published, will contain much 
valuable information, both for manu- 
facturers and operators. 


Make your plans now to attend the 
Milwaukee Convention. 


Sept nber 24-29. 1923 
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are designed for the hard service en- 
countered in the handling of such ma- 
terials as Ores, Stone, Cement Clinker, 
etc., and have been made to handle 700 
tons per hour. 


The installation shown above has heavy 
60 in. x 18 in. x 30 in. Steel Buckets 
mounted on all Steel Knuckle Chain, 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 


New York Chicago 
2008 Hudson Terminal Bldg. 


858 McCormick Bldg. 


Jeffrey Heavy Duty Elevators 


and was built to handle a capacity of 590 
tons of stone per hour. 


Jeffrey Equipment includes a complete 
line of Elevators; Conveyors; Chains; 
Buckets; Sprockets; Skip Hoists; 
Crushers; Pulverizers; Locomotives; 
Coal Mine and Tipple Machinery; Ven- 
tilation Fans, Ete. 


958-99 North bd 
Fourth street COlumbus, Ohio 
Pittsburgh Montreal 
Canada, Power Bldg. 


Rea Bldg., 622 Second Ave. 


Locations of other Jeffrey Sales Representatives 


Cleveland, Ohio. .828 Nat'l City Bank Bldg. Detroit, Mich.. 
606 Pontiac Bldg. 


RANSDELL INCORPORATED, 


PRINTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


...455 Book Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal.....H. W. Hellman Bldg. 
...-M. & M. Bldg. Charleston, W. Va....914 Kanawha Street 
...141 Milk Street Scranton, Pa...518 Union Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
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